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THE VICAR’S TALE. 


Berne on a tour to the north, | was, 
one evening, arrested in my progress, 
at the entrance of a small hamlet, by 
breaking the forewheel of my phaeton. 
This accident rendering it impracticable 
for me to proceed to the next town, from 
which | was now sixteen miles distant, 
I directed my steps to a small cottage ; 
at the door of which, in a woodbine ar- 
bour, sat a man of about sixty, who was 
solacing himself with a pipe. In the 
front of his house was affixed a small 
board, which I conceived to contain an 
intimation, that travellers might there 
be accommodated. Addressing myself, 
therefore, to the old man, ! requested 
his assistance ; which he readily granted : 
but, on my mentioning an intention of re- 
maining at his house all night, he regret- 
ted that it was not in his power to receive 
me; and the more so, as there was no 
inn in the village. It was not till now 
that 1 discovered my error concerning 
the board over the deor ; which contain- 
ed a notification, that there was taught 
that useful art, of which, if we credit 
Mrs. Baddeley’s memoirs, a certain no- 
ble lord was so grossly ignorant. In 
short, my friend proved to be the school- 
master, and probably secretary, to the 
hamlet. 

Affairs were in this situation, when the 
Vicar of the village made his appearance. 
He was one of the most venerable figures 
I had ever seen: his time-silvered locks 
shaded his temple; while the lines of 
misfortune were, alas! but too visible in 
his countenance. Time had softened, 
but could not efface them. On seeing 
my broken equipage, he addressed me ; 
and when he began to speak, his counte- 
nance was illumined by a smile. “I 
presume, sir,” said he, ‘that the accident 
you have just experienced will render it 
impossible for you to proceed. Should 
that be the case, you will be much dis- 
tressed for lodgings ; the place affording 
no accommodation for travellers, as my 
parishioners are neither willing nor able 
to support an alehouse ; and, as we have 
fewtravellers, we have little need of one. 
But, if you will accept the best accom- 
modation my cottage affords, it is much 
at your service.” After expressing the 
sense I entertained of his goodness, | 
joyfully accepted so desirable an offer. 

As we entered the hamlet, the sun 
was gilding with his departing beams the 
village spire, while a gentle breeze re- 
freshed the weary hinds, who were seated 
beneath the venerable oaks that oversha- 
dowed their cottagés, after the labours of 
the day, and listening attentively to the 
tale of an old soldier ; who, like myself, 
had wandered thus far, and was now dis- 
tressed for a lodging. He had been in 
several actions, in one of which he had 
lost a leg, and was now, like many other 
brave fellows, 


“Doomed tobeg _ 
His bitter bread, through realms his valour saved.” 


My kind host invited me to join the crowd 
and listen to his tale, With this request 


I readily complied. No sooner did we 
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make our appearance, than | attracted|jand the distant barkings of the trusty 


the attention of every one. The ap- 
pearance of a stranger, in a hamlet, two 
hundred miles from the capital, is gene- 
rally productive of surprise ; every one 
examines the new comer with the most 
attentive observation. So wholly did my 
arrival engross the villagers, that the 
veteran was obliged to defer the continu- 
ation of his narrative, till their curiosity 
should be gratified. Every one there 
took an opportunity of testifying the 
good-will they bore my venerable host, 
by offering him a seat on the grass. The 
good man and myself were soon seated ; 
and the brave veteran resumed his nar- 
rative in the following words : 

‘** After 1 had been intoxicated,” con- 
tinued he, ‘“‘1 was carried before a jus- 
tice, who was intimate with the captain ; 
at whose request he attested me, before 
I had sufficiently recovered my senses to 
see the danger I was about to encounter. 
In the morning, when I came to myself, 
{ found I was in custody of three or four 
soldiers ; who, after telling me what had 
happened, in spite of all | could say, car- 
ried me to the next town, without per- 
mitting me to take leave of one of my 
neighbours. When they reached the 
town, it was market-day ; and I saw se- 
veral of the people from our village, 
who were allsorry to hear what had 
happened, and endeavoured to procure 
my release, but in vain. After taking an 
affecting leave of my neighbours, | was 
marched to Portsmouth, and-there, toge- 
ther with a hundred more, embarked 
for the coast of Africa. During the voy- 
age, most ofour number died, or became 
so eufeebled by sickness, as to make them 
unfit for service. This was owirg partly 
to the climate, partly to the want of wa- 
ter, and partly to confinementin the ship. 
When we reached the coast of Africa, we 
were landed, and experienced every pos- 
sible cruelty from our officers. At length, 
however, a man of war arrived, who had 
lost several marines in a late action ; and 
1, with some others, were sent on board 
to serve in that station. Soon after we 
put to sea we fell in with a French man 
of war. In the action | lost my leg, and 
was near being thrown overboard ; but 
the humanity of the chaplain preserved 
my life ; and, on my return to England, 
procured my discharge. 1 applied for 
the Chelsea bounty ; but it was refused 
me, because I lost my limb when acting 
as amarine ; and, as I was not a regular 
marine, I was not entitled to any protec- 
tion from the Admiralty. Therefore | 
am reduced to live on the good-will of 
those who pity my misfortunes.” 

The village clock now striking eight, 
the worthy vicar rose, and slipping some- 
thing into the old man’s hand, desired 
me to follow him. At our departure the 
villagers promised to take care of the old 
soldier. We returned the farewell civi- 
lities of the rustics, and directed our steps 
tu the vicarage. It was small, with a 
thatched roof. The front was entirely 
covered with woodbine and honeysuckle, 
which strongly scented the circumam- 
bient air. A grove of ancient oaks, that 
surrounded the house, cast a solemn 
shade over, and preserved the verdure 
of the adjacent lawn, through the midst 
of which ran a small brook, that gently 
murmured as it flowed. This, together 
with the bleating of the sheep, the low- 
ing of the herds, the village murmurs, 


Vor. II. 


Great was my wonder at recognising my 


curs, who were now entering on their||worthy host in this situation ; nor was 


office as guardians of the hamlet, formed 
a concert, at least equal to that in Tot- 
tenham-Court-Road. 

On entering the wicket, we were met 
by a little girl of six years old. Her 
dress was simple, but elegant; and her 
appearance such as spoke her destined 
fora higher sphere. As soon as she had 
informed her grandfather that supper 
was ready, she dropped a curtsey, and 
retired. 1 delayed not a moment to con- 
gratulate the good old man on possessing 
so great a treasure. He replied but with 
a sigh ; and we entered the house, where 
every thing was distinguished by an air of 
elegant simplicity that surprisedme. On 
ourentrance, he introduced me to his wife ; 
a woman turned of forty, who still pos- 
sessed great remains of beauty, and had 
much the appearance of a woman of 
fashion. She received me with eas 
politeness, and regretted that she had it 
not in her power to entertain me better. 
I requested her not to distress me with 
unnecessary apologies, and we sat down 
to supper. The little angel who wel- 
comed us at the door, now seating her- 
self opposite to me, offered me an oppor- 
tunity of coutemplating one of the finest 
faces | had ever beheld. My worthy 
host, observing how much | was struck 
with her appearance, directed my atten- 
tion to a picture which hung over the 
mantle. It was a striking likeness of my 
little neighbour, only on a larger scale. 
** That, sir,”’ said he, ‘* is Harriet’s mo- 
ther. Do you not think that there is a 
vast resemblance ?”’ To this | assent- 
ed ; when the old man put up a prayer to 
Heaven, that she might resemble her 
mother in every thing but her unhappy 
fate. He then started another topic of 
conversation, without gratifying the cu- 
riosity which he had excited concerning 
the fate of Harriet’s mother, for whom I 
already felt myself much interested. 

Supper being removed, after chatting 
some time, my worthy host conducted me 
to my bedchamber ; which was on the 
ground floor, and lined with jasmine that 
was conducted in at the windows. After 
wishing me good-night, he retired, leav- 
ingmetorest. The beauty of the scene- 
ry, however, and my usual propensity 
to walk by moon-light, induced me to leave 
my fragrant cell. When I sallied forth, the 
moon was darting her temperated rays 
through the shade that surrounded the 
cottage, tipping the tops of the venerable 
oaks with silver. After taking a turn or 
two on the lawn, | wandered to the spot 
‘“* where the rude forefathers of the ham- 
let sleep.’’ It was small; and, for the 
most part, surrounded with yew trees, of 
a very ancient date, beneath whose 
solemn shade many generations had moul- 
dered into dust. No sooner did I enter, 
than my attention was caught by a pillar 
of white marble placed on the summit of 
asmall eminence, the base of which was 
surrounded with honeysuckles, or wood- 
bines, while a large willow overshadowed 
the pillar. 

As | was with attention perusing the 
epitaph, I was not a little alarmed by 
the approach of a figure clothed in a long 
white robe! The apparition continued 
advancing towards me, with a slow step, 
and its eyes fixed on the ground, which 
prevented it from observing me, until 
we were within reach of each other. 





his astonishment less, at finding bis guest 
courting the appearance of goblins and 
fairies. After each had expressed the 
surprise he felt, 1 proceeded to inquire 
whose dust was there enshrined. To 
my question he returned for answer— 
** There, sir, sleeps Harriet’s mother ; 
an innocent, but unfortunate woman! 
Pardon me, sir,” said he, * if for a mo- 
ment I indulge my sorrow, and bedew 
my Harriet’s grave with tears ; a tribute 
that I often pay her much-loved memory, 
when the rest of the world are lost’ in 
sleep!” Here he paused, and seemed 
much agitated. At length he requested 
my permission to defer the recital of 
Harriet’s woes till the next day, as he 
found himself unequal to the task of pro- 
ceeding in the painful detail. To this 
proposal | ‘readily acceded, and we re- 
turned home. 

I retired to my room, but every at- 
tempt to procure sleep proved ineffectual. 
Harriet had so wholly occupied my 
thoughts, that no moment of the night 
was saffered to pass unnoticed. At length, 
‘“‘when soared the warbling lark on 
high,” I left my couch, and rejoined my 
worthy landlord, who was busily employ- 
ed in the arrangement of his garden, 
Thongh I declined mentioning the sub- 
ject of our last night’s adventure, he 
saw the marks of anxious expectation in 
my countenance, and proceeded to grati- 
fy the curiosity which -he had inspired. 
It will be necessary, said be, before I 
proceed to relate the woes that befell 
my daughter, to give a short sketch of my’ 
own life : 

Six and twenty years ago, a lady came 
here, for the benefit of her health, the 
air being recommended as highly sala- 
brious. On her arrival, she gave out 
that she was the daughter of a clergyman, 
who was lately dead, and had left her in 
narrow circumstances. I thought it my 
duty to visit her, and offer her any little 
attention in my power. She received 
me with politeness, and expressed a wish 
to cultivate my acquaintance. I continu- 
ed to repeat my visits for some time, 
without suspecting that there was any 
thing particular in her history ; till, one 
moroing, | found her in tears, reading a 
letter which she had just received. On 
my entrance, she gave it to me ; it con- 
tained a notification from Lord B.’s agent, 
that her usual remittances would no 
longer be continued. On opening this 
letter, | was led to suppose that her con- 
nexion with Lord B. was not of the most 
honourable nature. But all my suspi- 
cions vanished, on her producing several 
letters from Lord B. to her mother, with 
whom he had been long connected. From 
these ietters I learned, that the young 
lady was the daughter of Lord B. by Miss 
M. sister to a Scotch baronet, whom he 
had seduced, and supported during the 
remainder of her life. Bat he had, it 
seems determined to withdraw his pro- 
tection from the fruit of their connexion. 
She declared, that she knew not what 
step to take, as her finances were nearly 
exhausted. I endeavoured to comfort 
her; assuring her, that she should com- 
mand every assistance in my power. On 
hearing this, she seemed a little satisfied, 
and became more composed. After sit- 
ting some time, 1 returned home to con- 
sider in what manner! might most easily 
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whose whole dependence was on my 
support. if | took her bome to live with 
me, as | was womarried, it would give 
offence to my parishioners ; my income 
was too contined to admit of my affording 
her a separate establishment. Thus cir- 
cumstanced, | determined to offer her my 
hand. 

You will, no doubt, say it was rather 

au imprudent step, for a man who had 
seen his fortieth year, to connect himself 
with youth and beauty ; but, as my bro- 
ther was then living, it was impossible 
for me to render ber the smallest assis- 
tance on any other plan. She received 
my proposal with grateful surprise, and 
accepted it without hesitation. In «a few 
days we were married; and have now 
lived together six-and-twenty years, in a 
state, the felicity of which has never been 
interrupted by those discordant jars 
which are so frequently the concomitants| 
of matrimony ; though, alas! our peace 
has received a mortai wound, from one, 
the bare mention of whose name fills me 
with horror! But, not to digress : before 
the return of thatday which saw me bless 

ed with the hand of Emily, my happiness 
received an important addition, by the 
birth of a daughter, who inherited all her 
mother’s charins It is superfluous to 
add, that she was equally the ido! of both 
her parents ; and, as she was the only fruit 
of our marriage, she became every day a 
greater favourite. My wife had received 
such an education as rendered her fully 
capable of accomplishing her daughter in 
a manner far superior to any thing that 
her situation required, or, perhaps, could 
justify. To this agreeable employment, 
however, she devoted her whole time: 
and, when Harriet had reached her eigh- 
teenth year, she was, in every respect, a 
highly accomplished woman. With gen- 
tle manners, and an amiable temper, she 
was the idol ofthe village. Hitherto she 
had experienced a state of felicity, un- 
known in the more exalted stations of life 
—unconscious, alas ! of the ills that await- 
ed her future years. 

** It is with reluctance that i proceed 
in the melancholy narrative. One even- 
ing, a8 a young man atteuded by a servant, 
passed through the village, his horse start- 
ed, and threw him. Happening to be on 
the spot at the time, | offered every as- 
sistance in my power, and, conveying him 
to my cottage, dispatched his own servant 
in quest ofa surgeon, who happily declar- 
ed our patient was not in any danger, but 
recommended him to delay his departure 
for a day or two. His health, however, 
or rather his love, did not admit of his 
travelling for near a fortnight; during 
which time, he established his interest 
with Harriet, by the most pleasing and un- 
remitting attention to all her slightest 
wishes. When about to depart, he re- 
quested leave to repeat his visit, on his 
return from his intended tour : dropping, 
at the same time, some distant hints of his 
affection for Harriet, to whom he was by 
no means indifferent. ‘ Mr. H.:for so 
our guest was named, informed us, pre- 
vious to his departure, that he had a small 
independent fortune ; but that, from a dis- 
tant relation, he had considerable expec- 
tation. After bidding an affectionate 
adieu to Harriet, he set out on his intend- 
ed tour, which lasted a month. 

** During the time of Mr. H.’s absence, 
Harriet appeared pensive ; and | observ- 
ed, with pain, that he had made no slight 
impression on her heart. At length he 
returned, and Harriet’s reception of him 
left us no room to doubt her attachment. 


** During Mr. H.’s second visit, he was||proceeded, and there found Mr. H. wel- 
very assiduous to secure the favour of all||tering in his blood, with a pistol lying by 


the family ; with Harriet he easily suc- 
ceeded ; nor was Mrs. T. or myself dis- 
posed to dislike him. His manners were 
elegant, and his wit waslively. Atlength, 


he obtained from Harriet the promise of|as possible. 
her hand, provided her parents shouldjjance, and he was conveyed to the house ; 
Hitherto, | had never been|jwhere he was put to bed, and a surgeon 
induced to make apy inquiries concerning}jsent for. 


not object. 


Now, 
however, by bis direction, | applied to a 
Mr. E. aclergyman of his acquaintance. 
This gentleman, now in an exalted station 
in the church, then chaplain to Lord C. 
informed me, that Mr. H was in every 
respect a desirable match for my daugh- 
ter ; and that, wheuever his cousin should 
die, he would be enabled to maintain her 
in affluence and splendour : he added, that 
his character was unexceptionable. _Lit- 
tle suspecting the villanous part Mr. E. 
was acting, | readily consented to the pro- 
posed union, and performed the ceremo- 
ny myself. Mr. H. requested that their 
marriage might be kept a secret, till the 
birth of a son and heir. This proposal 
rather alarmed me, but it was too late to 
retreat : and, knowing no one in the great 
world, it was not possible for me, previ- 
ous to the marriage, to procure any ac- 
count of Mr. H. but such as his friend had 
communicated to me. Thus circum- 
stanced, | could only consent; and, as 
Harriet readily adopted every proposal 
that came from one she so tenderly loved, 
the matter was finally agreed on. After 
staying a few days, he set off for London ; 
but soon returned, and passed the whole 
winter with us ; and, in the spring, Har- 
riet was delivered of that little grrl you so 
much admire. I now pressed him to ac- 
knowledge my daughter as his wife. To 
this he answered, that, had she brought 
him a son, he would readily have compli- 
ed with my .equest ; but, that his cousin 
was so great an oddity, he could not bear 
the idea, to use his own expression, * of 
having his fortune lavished in a milliner’s 
shop.”” But,” added, * if you insist on it, 
1 will now risk the loss of all his fortune. 
and introduce my Harriet to his pre- 
sence.” 

“Harriet, however, again interfered, 
and desired that Mr. H. might not be 
forced into measures which might in the 
end prove destructive of his future pros- 
pects, and to induce him to regret the day 
he ever sawher. These arguments pre- 
vailed, and Mr. H. was suffered to con- 
tinue as a member of the family, without 
any further notice being taken ofthe sub- 
ject. In this manner three years had 
elapsed, undistinguished by any remark- 
able event ; Mr. H. generally passing half 
the year with us, and the remainder in 
London, attending, as he said, on his cou- 
sin, when, one day, as he was sitting with 
us at dinner, a chaise and four drove up 
te the house. The servants inquired for 
Mr. H. and, on hearing he was there, 
opened the carriage door. A gentleman, 
dressed like an officer, jumped out, fol- 
lowed by a lady in a travelling dress ; and 
they rushed immediately into the room. 
Their appearance amazed us ; but Mr. 
H. betrayed the most visible marks of 
consternation. The lady apptared to be 
about thirty. She was a woman by no 
means destitute of personal charms. The 
moment she entered the room, she seized 
on Harriet, and, loading her with every 
horrible epithet, proceeded to indulge 
her passion, by striking her innocent ri- 
val. On seeing this, an old servant of 
mine seized the lady, forcibly turned her 
out of the house, and then fastened the 
door. 

** It was not, till now, that we noticed 
the absence of Mr. H. who had, it appears, 
retired with the lady’s companion. We 
were still lost in amazement at the trans- 
action we had just witnessed, when we 
were alarmed to the highest pitch by the 
report ofa pistol. Harriet instantly faint- 
ed. While Mrs. T. was recovering her, 
I flew to the spot from whence the sound 





him. I approached, and found him still 
sensible. He informed me, that the lady’s 
brother and he had fought ; and that, see- 
ing him fall, they had both escaped as fast 
I instantly procured assist- 


In the mean time, Harriet had 





ceived would probably prove mortal, and 
recommended the arrangement of his af- 
fairs. Mr. H. received the news with 
great agony, and desired that I might be 
left alone with him. Ne sooner was this 
request granted, than he addressed me in 
the following terms : 

** In me, Sir, behold the most unfortu- 
nate—and. alas! the most guilty of men. 
The lady whose ill-timed visit has lost me 
my life, is—I tremble to pronounce the 
word—my wife.” Seeing me pale with 
horror, he proceeded— No wonder, 
Sir, that you should behold with horror 
one who had repaid unbounded hospitali- 
ty by unequalled villany. The bare re- 
membrance of my own guilt distracts me. 
The awful hour is now fast approaching 
when | must receive my final doom from 
that heaven whose laws | have so daring- 
ly violated. To redress the injuries | 
have committed, is, alas, impossible. My 
death will be an atonement by no means 
sufficient. 1 cannot, however, leave this 
world, till you shall be informed that ten 
thousand pounds, the whole of my pro- 
perty which is at my disposal, has long 
ago been transferred by me into the hands 
of trustees, for the benefit of my much in- 
jured Harriet, and her unhappy infant. 
In my own defence, | have nothing to 
urge: suffer me only to remark, that my 
misfortunes arose from the avarice of my 
father ; who forced me into a marriage 
with the woman you lately saw, and 
whose brother has been the instrument, 
in the hand of Providence, to inflict on me 
the doom | so much merited. If possible, 
conceal from Harriet that | was married. 
Picture, for her sake, an innocent decep- 
tion, and tell her that | was only engaged 
to that lady. This will contribute to 
promote her repose, and the deception 
may possibly plead the merit of prolong- 
ing a life so dear to you ; forthe elevated 
mind of my Harriet would never survive 
the fatal discovery of my villany. But, 
oh! when my unhappy child shall ask 
the fate of him who gave her being, in 
pity draw a veil over that guilt, which 
can scarcely hope to obtain the pardon of 
Heaven !’’—Here he ceased ; and, utter- 
ing a short prayer, expired. 

‘* Happily for Harriet, she continued 
in a state of insensibility for three days, 
during which time, | had the body re- 
moved to an adjoining house, there to 
vait for interment. Having addressed a 
‘etter to Mr. H.’s agent in town, he sent 
»rders for the body to be removed to the 
‘umily burying-place, where it was ac- 
ordingly interred. Harriet recovered, 
vy slow degrees, from the state of happy 


H. had plunged her. Her grief became 
sileat and settled. Exclamations and 
sroans now gave way to sighs, and the 
vitter tears of desponding grief. She 
-eldom or never spoke, but would cry 
fur hours together over her helpless in- 
fant ; then call on the shadow of her de- 
parted Henry, little suspecting the irre- 
parable injury he had done her. It was 
with infinite anxiety that | beheld the de- 
cline of Harriet’s health. Prone, as we 
ever are, to hope what we ardenily de. 
sire, | now despaired of her recovery. 
While, in a state of hopeless inactivily, | 
was doomed to witness the lingering death 
of my lamented Harriet, | received a vi- 
sit from an old friend. On his arrival, 
| allotted him the apartment formerly in- 
habited by Mr. H. and Harriet. About 
midnight he was awakened by some one 
entering the apartment. On removing 


not awake. 


the bed, remained there an hour, weep- 





and she retired with the same deliberate 
step as she had entered. This intelli- 
gence alarmed me excessively. On the 
next night she was watched, and the same 
scene was repeated, but with this differ- 
ence—that, after quitting the fatal apart- 
ment, she went into the room where her 
daughter usually slept, and, laying herself 
down on the bed, wept over the child for 
some time, and then returned to her 
apartment. The next morning we wait- 
ed with anxiety for her appearance at 
breakfast; but, alas! alas ! és 

Here a flood of tears afforded to my 
friend that relief he so much needed ; 
and we returned to the house.—After 
passing some days with this worthy cou- 
ple, | again proceeded on my tour, quit- 
ting with reluctance the abode of sorrow 
and resignation. / 

eT . 


THE RAT-KING, BIRLIBI. 

In the village of Alten Camp lived @ 
rich peasant, called Hans Burwitz. He 
had often in his childhood heard of a Rat- 
King, who was said to wear a golden 
crewn on his head, and to be monarch of 
all the rats, weasels, marmots, mice, and 
other animals of the same description ; 
but to this story, though often repeated, 
he had always been incredulous. For 
many a year he had wandered in the 
woods by night, laying snares for the fox 
and martin, without ever seeing or hear- 
ing any thing of Birlibi. But this perhaps 
arose from the Rat-King being in another 
country, for he bas many castles, and in 
all lands, and changes his abode almost 
every year, There he makes merry 
with his court, and lives like a brilliant 
potentate: no king of France ever lived 
more splendidly ; nor even that Queen 
of Austria, who ate up all ber wealth in 
the brains of nightingales, and the hearts 
of the birds of Paradise. 

And now again, according to his cus- 
tom, Hans visited the forest at mid-night 
to watch for foxes, when there came up- 
on his-ear from a distance a shrill sound, 
as of many voices, from the midst of which 
was clearly and distinctly heard the cry 
of * Bincrer! Bintisi!” This imme- 
diately recalled to his mind the tales of 
his early years, and he thought within 
himself that he would see what was going 
forward, for he was a bold man, without 
fear even in the darkest night. But a 
little reflection taught him the folly of 
this hazard, and he struggled hard with 
his curiosity, though there was a won- 
drous attraction in the cry of ‘‘ Birlibi.”’ 

Thus it went on for a second and a 
third night ; the fourth was the evening 
of St. Walpurgi, and his wife had prayed 





iasensibility into which the death of Mr.||him to stay at home, for on this night the 


powers of hell are abroad in all their in- 
fluence. But he laughed at her fears, 
and took his way to the wood as usual. 
At first there was the same distant sound, 
the same cry of ‘‘ Birlibi,” as on the for- 
mer nights, though the trees clattered and 
whistled and rustled above his head in 
wondrous fashion. All else was still 
about him ; nothing was to be seen ex- 
cept the waving branches. At last the 
clock struck twelve: on a sudden burst 
forth the sound of trumpets, pipes, and 
drums ; and the whole forest blazed as 
ifevery leaf had been a lamp, and every 
lamp as broad and as bright as the light- 
ning’s flash. All the trees seemed to 
pipe, the rocks and the stones to leap,— 
as if every thing were put in motion by 
some mighty whirlwind. Hans was be- 
wildered ; his brain grew dizzy; and the 
hair stood like wire upon his head. 


the curtain, he discovered, by the light of Whichever way he attempted to fly, a 
the moon, my adored Harriet, in a white] crowd of beasts opposed his passage,— 
dress. Her eyes were open ; but had ajjthe martins, foxes, fitchats, weasels, dor- 
vacant look, that plainly proved she was|}mice, marmots, rats, and mice—in such 
She advanced with a slow|lendless numbers, that they seemed to 
step, then, seating herself at the foot of|/have been called together to this feast, 


from all quarters of the globe. All stood 


ing bitterly the whole time, but without/}upon their hinder legs, and in their fore 
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feet carrie’ green May twigs, and revel- 
ed, and rioted, and squeaked, and piped, 
and howled. each after his own fashion. 
Above, too, in the air, all went on as mad- 
ly as upon’ the earth. The storks, the 
screech-owls, the cockoos, the flitter- 
mice, screamed as they bung over them, 
and beat the air with their outstretched 
wings. Then again a single voice would 
cry out Birlibi! Birlibi! which was 
echoed back by a million of throats, till the 
whole wood rang again with the tumult. 

And now appeared the Rat-King, in a 
car of gold, drawn by six lean wolves ; 
behind were two cats with lighted 
torches, and before marched twelve 
hares, beating drums, and inspiring others 
with that courage, which they themselves 
wanted. If Hans was frightened enough 
before, he was still more so, when he 
saw this strange intercourse of animals, 
so opposed by nature, and the hair began 
to bristle upon his head. He again en- 
deavoured to run away, but found himself 
dragged along with the crowd to the fur- 
ther extremity of the forest. Here, in 
an open field, were assembled many hun- 
dred waggons, laden with provisions o 
all sorts, and each waggon was attended 
by a peasant. .When the drivers saw 
+ Bol they cried out with one voice, 
«¢ Come! help to carry”—And Hans did 
as he was bidden. 

No sooner were all the waggons un- 
loaded. than many thousands of rats scat- 
tered gold about the field, singing— 


Hands and caps for the sparkling ore ! 
Who wants more? Who waats more ? 
Merrily ! beneath the tree, 

Who so madly trisk as we ? 

Hands and caps till the cock shall crow ! 
Who wants mo’? who wants mo’? 


And the peasants fell upon the gold like 
hungry ravens, an example that Hans was 
not slow to follow. But suddenly, in the 
midst of their scrambling, the cock crow- 
ed, and all vanished like the shadows of a 
dream, when the eye is opened by the 
day-light. Hans, now left alone upon 
the heath, began to take his way home 
again, with heavy heart, but at the same 
time with heavy pockets. 

In a few weeks our peasant had ceased 
to think of this adventure. He visited 
the forest as before, laying snares for the 
fox and martin, till the retarn of Walpur- 
gi’s night, when an irresistible impulse 
drove him forth, in despite of his contra- 
ry resolution, to mingle in the former 
scene of terror. A second—and a third 
night—the same thing happened, when 
by a strong effort he conquered this mys- 
terious feeling : he repented and went 
no more—But the power of the evil one 
was upon him—nothing prospered with 
him—his cattle died, and his corn was 
blasted in the field, or devoured in the 
barn by the rats and mice, whose swarms 
defied destruction.—A few years saw him 
a ruined man, wandering from house to 
house to earn a bare subsistence for him- 
self and children, by the sweat of his 
brow and the labour of his hand. 








THE GLEANER. 





So we'll tive, 

And pray, aod sing, and tel] old tales, and laugh 

At gilded butterflies, :nd hear pour rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we’li:alk with them too, 
Who loses aad who wins; who’sin and who's out, 
And take upon usthe mystery ofthings, 

Asif we were God's «pies. SHAKSPEARE 











sequent meeting this person proposed that 
Mr. Tooke should compose a speech for 
him on a popular subject which was short- 
ly to be debated in the house. This was 
accordingly done, and it was delivered, 
but drew forth not a single observation 
from any of the opposite party, and the 
question was lost without any notice of 
the arguments it contained. Another 
was then proposed, which Mr. Tooke 
recommended to be accompanied with a 
motion, for increasing the pay of the na- 
vy. One of the party remarked that 
such a motion would create a mutiny. 
‘ That,’ said Mr. Tooke, ‘is the very 
thing we want.’ What followed it is un- 
necessary to add, for their plans were 
frustrated by the arrest of Mr. Tooke the 
next day, on a charge of high treason. 

At an early period of his imprisonment, 
while he was one day occupied in con- 
jectures on the immediate cause of arrest, 
and the nature of the evidence by which 
the charge against him was to be support- 
ed, one of the attendants informed him 
that a person wished to speak to him. 
Mr. Tooke desired he might be admitted, 
and a gentleman was introduced, whose 
person was partially concealed by a loose 
cloak, or coat. After a short general 
conversation, the attendant having with- 
drawn, he asked Mr. Tooke whether he 
was aware of the circumstance which led 
to his arrest, and of the person who gave 
the information? Being answered in the 
negative, ‘ Then, Sir, said he, 1 now ap 
prise you, that the proposal and remark 
made by you on the subject of increasing 
the pay of the navy form the ground of 
the charge ; and the only witness on 
whose evidence they expect to conyict 
you, is that very person who was to deli- 
ver the speech. 1 am a member of his 
Majesty’s privy council, amongst whom 
it is now in debate whether that person 
shall be produced as a witness on the part 
of the crown, or whether they shall suf- 
fer you to call him up for the defence, 
and so convict you out of the mouth of 
your own witness. When that shall have 
been decided, you will see me again.’ 

After his departure Mr. Tooke sem 
for two of his confidential friends, and, af. 
ter communicating to them the circum- 
stances, addressed one of them (who was 
a Norfolk gentleman) to the following ef- 
fect :—‘ You must go to this scoundrel, 
and tell him | intend to subpeena him as a 
witness, and you must represent to him, 
that unless he interests himself powerful- 
ly in my behalf, | shall be lost : that my 
whole dependence is on him, as the 
strength of my defence will rest upon the 
evidence that he may adduce. Add 
every argument you can invent to con- 
vince him that | consider my life entirely 
at his mercy, and that | look upon him as 
my best friend : in short, that all is lost 
without his friendship and support.’ 

The result was, the strongest assur- 
ances of friendship were given, and the 
next day the nobleman again visited Mr. 
Tooke, and informed him that the coun- 
cil had finally determined that he should 
be allowed to call him for the defence, 
and the Attorney General should elicit 
the necessary evidence by the cross-ex- 
amination. At this interview Mr. Tooke 
on the part of himself and his friends en- 
tered into a solemn obligation never to 
divulge the affair until after the death of 





Horne Tooke. —At the period when the 
sensations excited in England, by the 
burst of liberty in France were in full ex- 
ercise, the celebrated J. Horne Tooke 
gave a weekly entertainment, at which 
the leaders of the party he espoused 
were generally present, and political dis- 
cussions were carried on with a freedom 
which soon attracted the notice of the 
Government. On one of those occa- 
sions, a gentleman was introduced by a 
friead, who represented him as a mem- 
ber of Parliament from the North ; a man 
of independent principles, and firmly at- 


the nobleman who had thus hazarded his 
life to save that of his friend. 

During the interval previous to the 
trial, frequent communications took place 
between Mr. Tooke’s friends and the 
northern member, by which he as well as 
his employers were completely cajoled ; 
and, when the trial took place, they were 
so sure of their victim, as to have got hun- 
dreds of warrants ready, to be instantly 
issued for the apprehension of his parti- 
sans in different parts of the country. 
But what must have been their astonish- 
ment and mortification to find, after the 
case on the part of the Crown had been 














was vot called up by Mr. Tooke, he leay- 
ing his case as it stood upon the summing 
up, to the honesty and good sense of his 
Jury. The Attorney-General and his 
employers were thunder-struck ; and af- 
ter the verdict of acquittal was pronounc- 
ed, the learned Judge remarked to a per- 
son who stood near him, ‘ that the evi- 
dence for the Crown was certainly suffi- 
cient to convict the prisoner, after the 
fate of the former indictments ; but what 
motives he had for not calling certain wit- 
nesses in his defence, after having sub- 
pened them, were best known to himself.’ 


—=__ 

Smugglers.—Amongst the curious and 
adventurous anecdotes of smuggling, 
there are few which exhibit more address, 
than the following:—A French snow, 
entitled the Marie-Louise, arrived in the 
port of Cork, laden with a valuable cargo 
of wines: immediately on her arrival a 
negotiation took place between the offi- 
cers of the customs and the captain. It 
wag carried on by short notes, written in 
chalk over the door of the companion, 
‘** Have you any business to és 7’—* A 
little.” —** What are yourterms?”—*Ten 
pounds ten shillings per hundred.”— 
These last terms were deemed too ex- 
orbitant, and after some bickering, the 
snow weighed anchor, departed from the 
Cove, and sailed for the quay of Cork. 

Such a departure from the usual mode 
of business could not fail to awaken all 
the vigilance of his majesty’s most faith- 
ful servants !—The usual number of tide- 
waiters were doubled, and four official 
Arguses stood as alternate sentinels, to 
take care that not a gill of the wine be 
longing to this contumacious commande: 
should be landed, until the duties, even 
to the last farthing, fiad been paid. 

The equinoctial rains and winds were 
approaching, and the captain of course 
threw out an additional cable to secure 
his vessel against the dangers of ‘the 
season. This cable however, was a 
large one! It passed accidently through 
one of the sewers communicating with 
the river; and by means of a leathern 
pipe concealed in the centre, the whole 
of the cargo was pumped into the cellars 
of a friendly merchant, and from thence 
conveyed—the officers of the law knew 
not where! 

The usual time of remaining was 
passed. The officer demanded a scru- 
tiny, and whilst it was coyly withheld, 
dreamed of nothiag but prizes and con- 
fiscation! The scrutiny at length took 
place, when to their dire astonishment, 
nothing was found but a beggarly account 
of empty casks! The vessel was seized, 
and the broad arrow affixed ; but on an 
appeal to the commissioners, was dis- 
charged, as nothing was found to warrant 
the seizure. The captain, smiling at the 
officers, went off whistling the old tune, 


He that will not when he may, ~ 
When he will he shall have nay. 


~— 

African Taxation.—The manner in 
which taxes are imposed by an African 
Prince is somewhat singular. The King 
of Congo sometimes walks out on a dry 
day when there is a high wind. He then 
puts his bonnet over one ear only, and, 
when it is blown off by the wind, he im- 
poses a tax on those subjects who live in 
the quarter from which the wind blew. 


oe 

Dr. William Harvey.—eThis eminent 
physician, who discovered the circulation 
of the blood, was born at Folkestone, in 
1578, and died in 1657. The circum- 
stance of his death was of a singular na- 
ture. Dr. Harvey was always afraid of 
becoming blind, and early one morning 
(for he was an early riser) his house- 
keeper coming into his chamber to call 
him, opened the window shutters; and 
telling him the hour, asked him if he 
would not rise ; upon which he asked i 
she had opened the shutters, she replied, 
yes ; then shut them again ; she did so; 
then open them again ; but still the effect 











had awak- 
ened stone blind : upon which he ordered 
her to fetch him a bottle (which she her- 
self had observed on a sheif in the cham- 
ber for a long while) out of which he 
drank a large draught, and it being a 
strong poison, which it is supposed he 
had long before prepared and set there 
for the purpose, he expired within three 
hours after. 
—~_ 

Extraordinary Authors.—One of the 
most prohfic writers of the present age 
is the author of Waverley, of whom it 
has been said, that he writes faster than 
one can read. If literary merit were to 
be appreciated by the quantity of matter 
which a writer produces, the ingenious 
novellist would rank low on the scale. 
Severinus Lintrupius, professor at Co- 
penhagen, has given us a catalogue of 
seventy-two books, which he composed 
within the compass of twelve years. 
These works consisted of six volumes 
on theology, eleven on ecclesiastical his- 
tory, three on philosophy, fourteen on 
miscellaneous subjects, and thirty-eight 
on literary subjects.—Macedo, a Fran- 
ciscan Friar, wrote, according to his own 
testimony in the Journal des Scavans, 
forty-four volumes, fifty-three panegyr- 
ics, sixty Latin speeches, one hundred 
and five epitaphs, five hundred elegies, 
one hundred and ten odes, two hundred 
and twelve dedicatory epistles, five bun- 
dred familiar epistles, two thousand six 
hundred epic poems, (it is supposed he 
means poems in hexameters) and, in fine, 
one hundred and fifty thousand verses. 


~— 

At atime when Handel’s circumstances 
were less prosperous than they had 
been, he invited Goupy, the painter, to 
dine with him: the meal was plain and 
frugal, as be warned his guest it must be, 
and for this Handel again apologized, ad- 
ding, that he would give him as hearty 
a welcome as when he could treat him 
with claret and French dishes. Goup 
returned a cordial reply, and they dined. 
Soon after dinner Handel left the room ; 
and his absence was so long, that Goupy, 
at last, for want of other employ, strolled 
into the adjoining back room, and walking 
up to a window which looked diagonally 
on that of a small third room, he saw his 
host sitting at a table, covered with such 
delicacies as he had lamented his inabili- 
ty to afford his friend. Goupy quitted the 
house abruptly, and afterwards published 
the engraving in which Handel figures 
as a hog in the midst of dainties. 


—~—- 
In Morocco, the natives have a great 
respect for horses that have been the 
pilgrimage of Mecca. Where Mahomet 
was born, they are called Hadyis, or 
Saints. Such horses have their necks 
idorned with strings of beads, and relics, 
bringing writings wrapt up in cloth of 
gold, or silk, containing the names of 
their prophet; and when these horses 
die, they are buried with as much cere- 
mony, as the nearest relations of their 
owners. The King of Morocco has one 
of them, which he causes to be led be- 
fore him when he goes abroad, very 
richly accoutred, and covered with 
these writings ; his tail being held up by 
a Christian slave, carrying in one hand a 
pot and a towel, to receive the dung and 
wipe the posteriors. 


—_ 
Helen, the beautiful Helen, if there is 
any tresting to classic parish registers, 
was fourscore when Paris stole her, and 
though the war lasted ten years after 
that on her account, Monsieur Homer, 
who wrote this romance, does not give 
any hint of the gallant young Prince 
having showed the least decay of pas- 
sion or symptom of inconstancy; a fi- 
delity, which, in all probability, was at 
least as much owing to the experience 
of the dame, and to her knowledge in 
the refinements of pleasure, as to her 
bright eyes, unfaded complexion, or the 
everlasting lilies and roses of her cheek. 
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THE TRAVELLER. 


Tis pleasant, through the joop-boies of retreat 
To at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not fee} the crowd 


The Aborigines of New Holland and Van 
Dieman’s Land, By a British Army 
Medical Officer. 

No. Ill. 


Notwithstanding Blumenbach’s making 
a distinction between the natives of the 
east and west coasts, | am of opinion that 
all of the aborigines of Australasia are of 
Ethiopian origin. As far as | have been 
able to trace, they possess not only the 
exterior, but all the degenerate quali- 
ties, of the African negro. The only 

rceptible difference is in their straight 

ir; every thing else is the same. It 
has been said that tribes of oatives with 
woolly hair have been seen on the north- 
west coast of the island : this is, however, 
without foundation. Captain King, who 
saw more of the coast than any other 
European, never met any such; nor am 
I aware of any person who has observed, 
in that respect, the least difference among 
them throughout the whole country. | 
would, however, lay no stress on a diver- 
sity of hair as showing a difference of 
origin. The natives of Van Dieman’s 
Land have woolly hair, but there appears 
to be no other distinction between them : 
their colour, genius, and habits, are the 
same with those of this colony ; but they 
are more miserable, from the effects of 
climate and the difficulty of procuring 
subsistence ; and they are less tractable, 
and more shy of strangers, perhaps more 
from the inhuman treatment they have 
experienced than from their natural dis- 
position. The difference in Africa be- 
tween the neighbouring tribes of the 
Hottentots and Caffres (both Etl..opians,) 
is infinitely greater: the former being 
short, slight, ill-formed, and of a yellow 
hue, with flat noses, and high cheek- 
bones ; whilst the laiter are tall, finely 
formed, and of a deep-brown colour, 
with the high forehead and prominent 
nose of the European. 

Of the tribes in the vicinity of the 
coast, (who are, of course, best known.) 
very few are found who have attained old 
age. There is hardly a person to be 
met with who remembers Captain Cook 
being at Botany Bay in 1770, and not 
many even who recollect the founding of 
the colony in 1788 None of them can 
tell their age exactly ; but, from the ap- 
pearance of many who have been well 
known to the colonists for years, I should 
suppose fifty to be old age, and sixty to 
constitate extreme old age, and a period 
to which very few attain. 

The most philosophical division of the 
varieties of the human species is certain- 
ly that of Professor Blumenbach, into the 
Caucasian, Mangolian, the Ethiopian, the 
Malayan, andthe American. I havealrea- 
dy stated my beliefthat the natives of Aus- 
tralasia are of African origin notwithstand- 
ing theirstraight hair ; and I shall now pro- 
ceec to adduce such farther testimony in 
support of this opinion as | have been able 
toderive from reading and conversing with 
intelligent men. Dr. Pritchard, in his 
inaugural disputation on the varieties of 
the human species, says, ‘‘ The islands 
of the Indian Sea, as well as those of the 
Pacific, contain two races of men, differ- 
ing in many respects. One of these ap- 
proaches, and in some instances equals, 
the blackness of the negro; the hair is 
curled and woolly, the body slender, the 
stature short, the disposition barbarous 
and cruel: the other is more like the 
Indians of the continent, has a fairer skin, 
larger limbs and stature, better propor- 
tioned, and exhibits some marks of huma- 
nity and civilization.”” According to F os- 
ter, the former, who are aborigines, 
have occupied mountainous parts of many 
islands, leaving the coast and plains to 
the more recent colonists. They occu- 
py the highest parts of the Moluccas, 











and New Caledonia, Jama, Mallicolla, 
New Holland, and Van Dieman’s Land. 
The more recent nation occupies Suma- 
tra and the other islands of the Indian 
Sea, Otaheite and the Society Islands, 
the Friendly Islands, Marquesas, Lad- 
rones, Marian and Caroline Islands, New 
Zealand, Sandwich, and Easter Island. 
The language of all the latter resem- 
bles the Malay, and there can be no 
doubt that they sprang from that race, 
and have spread by their ships over these 
distant spots. The black people are 
every where barbarous, and Foster says 
they have languages not agreeing with 
each other. Inneither can we perceive any 
traces of the influence of climate. The 
latter race, scattered in the various 
parts of the vast island of New Holland, 
which has such variety of temperature, 
every where retains its black colour, 
although the climate at the English 
settlement is not much unlike that of 
England ; and in Van Dieman’s Land, 
extending to 45° south latitude, they 
are of a deep black, and have curled 
hair like the negroes. 

Mr, Crawford, in his History of the 
Indian Archipelago (vol. Il. page 79,) 
states that ‘** the negro races who inhabit 
the mountains of the Malayan peninsula, 
in the lowest and most abject state. of 
social existence, though numerically few, 
are divided into a great many difierent 
tribes, speaking as many different lan- 
guages. Among the rude and scattered 
population of the island of Yima, it is 
believed that not less than forty different 
languages are spoken. On Jude and 
Flores we have also a multiplicity of 
languages ; and among the cannibal po- 
pulation of Borneo it is not improbable 
that many hundreds are spoken. Civi- 
lization advances as we proceed west- 
ward ; and in the considerable island of 
Sambawa there are but five tongues, ip 
the civilized portion of Celebes not more 
than four, in the great island of Suma- 
tra not above six, and in Java but two.”’ 

Both Mr. Crawford and Mr. Marsden, 
the author of the History of Sumatra, 
have traced what they call the great Poly- 
nesian language from Madagascar to New 
Guinea and the South-Sea Islands. 
Wherever the finer formed and fairer 
race of people, with long hair, are found, 
this language may betraced. Mr. Craw- 
ford has given a specimen of the great 
Polynesian language, in which many of 
the words are exactly the same with 
those of the Church Missionary Society’s 
New Zealand Grammar, and many more 
bear a close resemblance. Mr. Marsden 
states ‘that in the general character, 
particular form and genius, of the in- 
numerable languages spoken within the 
limits of the Indian islands, there is a 
remarkable resemblance, while all of 
them differ from those of any other 
nation uf the world. This observation 


extends to every country from the north-||cherished and protected them; but in 


west extremity of Sumatra to the western 
shores of New Guinea, and may be even 
carried to Madagascar to the west, the 


of Cook’s discoveries to the south.” 

It is language and genius, and not 
shape or colour, that are the true tests of 
affinity of the different human races. 
Language, says Mr. Horne Tooke, can- 
not lie, and from the language of every 
nation we may with certainty collect its 
origin. If the nations of New Holland 
were of Malayan origin, some traces of 
this general language would be found 
among them ;. but, in the many hundred 
tongues that have been already found to 
exist in both this country and Van Die- 
man’s Land, no one has been able to find 
the smallest vestige of it, or trace any 
affinity between their language and that 
of any other people. Each distinct com- 
munity has its own peculiar language, 
and, at a distance of only a few miles, 





‘coubtry and the east insular negroes is 


Archipelago to the other, but is necessari- 
ily less frequent where the most civilized 
|race is most numerous, and seems entirely 
\to have disappeared where the civiliza- 
ites of the fairer race has proceeded 


\haps Celebes; just as the Caribs and 
jother savages of America have given 
Hy to the civilized invaders of Europe. 


prpees> in number in the inverse ratio 
of improvement, or, in other words, as we 
|proceed eastwards. 
‘Spice Islands their extirpation is matter 
ss history. They are the principal races 





jf do not by this mean to tax the English 
jcolonists with any intentional ill-treat- 


| 





Phillipines to the east, and the remotest jwould appear there is something in civi- 





‘ft is partly historical, partly imaginary. 


It is a curious fact that Captain King, 
in his several voyages along the coast, 
and particularly in his visit to Endeavour 
River, could not verify a single word of 
Captain Cook’s vocabulary, made there} 
only fifty years ago. The word kangaroo, 
by which they thought, in the year 1770, 
the natives designated the animals so well 
known to us by that name, was found to 
mean nothing at all in the year 1820. 
Whether it is that the languages undergo 
a change in the course ofa generation or 
two, or that different tribes occupy the 
same district of country at different 
periods, it is impossible to say ; but the 
similarity between the natives of this 


too strong to admit adoubt of an identity 
of origin, whatever might have produced 
a difference in the hair, the only point in 
which they seem to me to be dissimilar. 
The following history of the negro 
races of the Indian islands will, | suspect, 
equally apply to the natives of Australasia 
at no very distant period of time :—** The 
brown and negro race of the Archipelago 
may be considered to present, in their 
physical and moral character, a complete 
parallel with the white and negro races 
of the western world. The first have 
always displayed as eminent a relative 
superiority over the second, as the race 
of white men have over the negroes of 
the west: all the indigenous civilization 
of the Archipelago has sprung from them, 
and the negro race is constantly found in 
the most savage state. That race 1s to 
be traced from one extremity of the 





farthest, as in Sumatra, Java, and per- 


The negro races of the Archipelago 


In some of the 


in some of the islands towards New Gui- 
nea, and nearly the sole inhabitants in 
the portion of that island itself which, 
from its physical character, we have a 
right to include within the Archipelago.” 


ment of their savage brethren. A few 
instances of cruelty towards them have 
occurred, and in Van Dieman’s Land they 
have been persecuted in the most unfeel- 
ing and wanton manner: this has, how- 





ever, been done by the lowest and worst 
description of the population, and contrary 
to the express orders of the government. 
Each of the governors, and the better 
class of settlers, have on all occasions 


spite of all their efforts they are still the 
same, and, notwithstanding the many 
benefits they derive from the colonists, it 


lized life which is inimical to them. Its 
very neighbourhood has an evident ten- 
dency to increase their degeneracy of 
character, and lessen their numbers. 











THE DRAMA. 


—Whilst the Drama bowsto Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just aud generous will befriend, 

And triumph on herefforts stil: attend. Baooxs. 








ADRASTUS—A TRAGEDY. 
BY R. C. DALLAS, ESQ. 


This veteran in literature has lately 


published a volume of poems, the first 
of which is a tragedy with the above title. 


The event on which it turns is related 
by Herodotes in the first book of his 








they cannot andersiand ene arother. 





History. The point of time taken isf 


[No. 34. Vor. ft. 


It became necessary to 
animate it with the assistance of more 
vebement passions than grief; he has 
therefore imagined a character in which 
love and revenge are made to struggle 
violently, and has so connected this cha- 
racter with the historical event as to make 
it concur in the unity of the action. The 
plot, thus composed of fact and fiction, is 
briefly as follows :— 

Adrastus, a Phrygian prince, bas acci- 
dentally killed bis brother in a struggle. 
Full of grief, be exiles himself from his 
country, and visits Croesus, the king of 
Lydia, with whose son, Atys, he contracts 
an ardent friendship. Atys marries Ada, 
a Carian princess, and a woman of un- 
governable passions. It appears that at 
a former period, when Adrastus was on 
a visit at the Carian court, Ada had fallen 
deeply in love with him, and had mis- 
taken the youthful gallantry of Adrastus 
for a returpo of afiection. Discovering 
her error, and that a mutual attachment 
subsists between Adrastus and Aryenis, 


daughter to Croesus, Ada burns with | 
Her first attempt ' 


the desire of revenge. 
is to make Atys jealous of Adrastus. 
For that purpose she contrives to procure 
a handkerchief belonging to Adrastus, and 
to leave one of her own on his couch. She 
then intimates to her husband that Adras- 
tus had insulted her with a declaration of 
his passion for her, and had proceeded to 
treat her with personal rudeness, Atys’s 
friendship, however, united tosome pre- 
vious hints that he had received of Ada’s 
character, induces him to listen to this 
tale with distrust, and he adupts the decid- 
ed part of hastening to Adrastus, and 
stating what he had been told. The re- 
sult of their interview is Atys’s convic- 
tion of his wife’s falsehood. Ada, thus 
defeated, becomes desperate, and relates 
the same story to Croesus, who is more 
credulous than her husband. In the 
mean while Atys and Adrastus go out to- 
gether to hunt a mighty boar that infests 
theneighbourhood. The monster rushes 
on Atys. Adrastus, to save his friend, 
launches his spear, which Atys, by a sud- 
den and unexpected movement, receives 
in his neck, and 1s slain. Croesus, pre- 
pared by Ada to believe that the mortal 
wound which his beloved son had sus- 
tained was inflicted intentionally, orders 
Adrasius, who is too weary of life to 
deny the charge, to be burnt alive. All 
Ada’s original love for Adrastus now re- 
vives. She rushes into Croesus’s pre- 
sence, and confesses her slanders. 
Croesus, convinced of Adrastus’s inno- 
cence, orders him to be liberated from 
the stake; but Adrastus, overwhelmed 
with sorrow, and conceiving that he is 
pursued by an unrelenting fate, stabs 
himself, and expires. 

The following scene, in which the first 
interview between Ada and Adrastus 
takes place, after the marriage of the for- 
mer to Atys, will enable our readers to 
judge of the merits of this piece :— 


Ada. Hathsorrow made thee dumb? Or time 
From memory thy Carian hours ? [erased 
Adrastus Ob Princess! 
I do beseech thee, bury in oblivion 
Those hours, and all, all else that may disturb 
Thy peace, or give a pang to Atys’ heart; 
A heart of bliss so worthy and of love. _[peace, 
Ada. Dost talk of bliss and love to me? Of 
Which thou hast marr’d? Of love, which weil 
theu know’st, 
isnot atmy command? A victim here 
At Hymen’s shrine paternal power hath bound me: 
But what can bind imagination? Who 
Direct to petty channels of their own 
The mighty torrent of the love-swoln heart? 
Adrastus! thou hast dared to sport with mine— 
Alas! the time is past, when, with fair fame, 
Thou mightst redeem thypledge of winningsmiles. 
But still tis unredeem’d, with me remains, 
And wretched Ada cannot throw it back. 
Adra. Madam ! 
Ada. Madam !—Full of respect, fersooth ! 
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But Ada is my name—I ll bave no other— 
>T was “ Lovely Ada,” when that pledge was given. 

Adra. Reflect, I pray— 

Ada. Reflection is my curse.— 

F’ve dove a deed that, as I look upon thee, 
Curdles my blood. Hadst thou deserved my love ; 
Hadst thou not broken from my father’s court, 
With alter’d visage, and with smiles of scorn, 

I ne’er the Lydian overture had favour’d. 

And e’en when urged with all the force of duty, 
Or all a parent,jall a king might claim, 

J ne’er had yielded to become another’s; 

And sooner had they immolated Ada 

At any shrine than that by me insulted: 

The god of which a signal vengeance plans. 

Of Love, disdain’d, Revenge usurp’d the place 
No keener curse that passion could suggest, 
Than by this marriage, sought of policy, 

To make of Atys’ wife Adrastus’ foe. 

Adra. Alas! too well I know the spring--but, oh! 
In time bethink thee, ere, the curse fulfill’d, 
Involve in endles woe thy dearest friends. 

For me, could but my death thy wrath appease, 
I'd welcome it, with joy to me unknown— 
Give the command, and, Ada, I obey. 

Ada Speak it again—say Ada once again— 
The sound is like enchantment in the air, 

And breathes a warmth to melt a harden’d heart. 
But no—it cannot—must not—TI recall _[breast. 
The wish—'tis Hate, not Love, now sways my 

Adra. Oh! let not hatred hold so dire a sway 
Where only love should reign. Be, be my friend, 
Friend to a wretched man, for mercy suing— 

My heart is broke—my fate already told 

To wither long, by moral lightning scathed ; 

And all my years must pass in hopeless gloom. 
Some comfort yet this cheerless breast might know, 
Could I repair the heedless injury, 

Done in those giddy days of playful youth, 
When even smiles might be mista’en for love. 

Ada. Mista’en? 

Adra. Uf to admire, indeed, were love, 

*T were no mistake—To look on charms like thine, 
And not admire, were as impossible 

As gazing at the sun to scorn his beams: 
Dazzled I was, but never spoke of love. 

Ada. Nor ever look’ it ? 

Adra. That was not a crime. 

*T was homage, Ada, homage from the heart, 
Paid not alone by me, but all whose eye, 
Prompt to receive the soft impress of beauty, 
Convey’d its influence to the wond’ring soul. 
Ada. Such, enchanter! such were the magic 
sounds [still 
That tuned the voice of love—thy voice !—Such 
Their sweetness falls upon my ravish’d sense, 
Runs through my veins, and agitates my heart. 
Thou know’st "twas love, Adrastus—'twas—twas 
love. 

Adra. Oh! had I felt it then, in those gay hours, 
When peace and joy in beauty’s traiu were found, 
‘This breast had been a fit abode for love; 

Alas! ‘tis but a dreary ruin now, 
Suited alone to melancholy thoughts. 

Ada. No better antidote to grief than love. 

Adra. No antidote can operate ’gainst mine. 
Oh! bear me, cruel! cruel to thyself! 

Hear me, nor be ungrateful to the gods! 
Welcome the bliss, by thee unsought, they give: 
Tho’ vengeance urged the deed, let love prevail! 
Never was man more form’d than Cresus’ son 





only loved as a friend, but owned_as no 
unworthy rival, in his court to the muses. 
Like Ferguson, he was early lost to the 
world ; but, less happy in his poetical 
fortunes, the memorials which he left of 
his genius have, with a few exceptions, 
been either lost through the casualties of 
private possession, or remain dispersed 
and neglected among some of the many 
fleeting repositories to which the effusions 
of youthful genius are so often irrecover- 
ably consigned. 

Charles Salmon was a native of Edin- 
burgh, and is supposed to have been born 
between the years 1745 and 1750, his 
parents filled some inferior employment 
about the theatre, during the management 
of Mr. Digges; but though in humble 
circumstances, they appear to have given 
their son agood education. He evinced 
always a superior taste in composition, 
and was fond of quoting rhetorical rules. 
He was bred to the business of a printer, 
in the house of the celebrated Walter 
Ruddiman ; and in Ruddiman’s Weekly 
Magazine he made his first juvenile 
attempt in rhyme, unknown, it is believed 
to his employer. 

A love of social pleasure and of poetry, 
go too commonly together. Salmon be- 
came at an early age the boon ceinpanion 
of most of the fine spirits of his own 
rank in life, and of a rank a little above 
it in Edinburgh, and few were the clubs 
of good fellows, of which he was not a 
member. He sung an excellent song, 
and yielded to few in conversational 
talents, delighting his associates with bis 
vivacity, good humour, and occasional 
fits of ardent enthusiasm. Among the 
most valued friends he acquired, was 
Robert Ferguson the poet. He inherited 
from his parents a strong attachment to 
the cause of the Pretender, whose name, 
indeed, he shared with a brother called 
Stewart Salmon; and this devotion toa 
hopeless cause gave an air of romance to 
his character, which did not lesson the 
interest itinspires. Aclub still subsisted 
in Edinburgh, called The Royal Oak 
Club, composed wholly of professed 
Jacobites, and of this society Salmon 
became poet-laureate. In this capacity, 
he composed a song called ‘*‘ The Royal 
Oak Tree,” which became a standard 





Ada. Adrastus! hold—Croesus expects thee 
now? 
Nor is there time for longer parley here. Kee 
Vengeance I meant: but since I’ve seen thee, heard 
This ardent brain, so german to my heart, 
Unfolds @ milder project Atys, full 
Of to-morrow’s pleasure, meets the dawn, 
And therefore lodges in the outer court. 
1 unobserved, when sleep the palace holds, 
For all itsways I’ve learn’d,willleave my chamber, 
And seek thee 
Adra. Princess !— 
Ada. Nay, never start, 
Adra. Not for my life— 
Ada. Oh monstrous ! 
What vile degrading fancy soils thy brain? 
Am I awake? Thiok’st thou I proffer dalliance ? 
Is’t come to this? Ye gods! is’t come to this? 
Tis shame enough when woman owns her love ; 
But to be deem’d the wanton of an hour !— 
Now could I hate thee—but I’ve that to say, 
Which must be said; and which, when said, to 
both, 
If thou art wise, may bring relief and peace. 
Adra. Relief for me there’s none. And as for 
peace, 
The quiet of the breast depends on honour. 
Ada. That we'll discuss at night—expect me 
then. 
Adra. P-incess, desist—I will not see you then. 
Ada Not see me?—Madman! Yet more mad 
is she 
Whose insane visions lead her thus to trifle, 
And yield herself to scorn—but, sir, I know, 
The barrier to our conference—know thou! 
The flames of vengeance shall that barrier fire. 
It is not Atys steels thy heart against me ; 
But Atys’ sister—Oh! thou canst not love! 
“Tis grief absorbs Adrastus’ soul—Now, mark me! 
For vengeance am I here, and vengeance shall be 
mine. 
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MEMOIRS OF 
CHARLES SALMON. 
Charles Salmon is a name which may 
be produced in many a poetic circle with- 
eut exciting a single recollection ; yet it 


favourite with the club, and was sung on 
all their great occasions. Salmon, at 
last, found himself immersed in a course 
of life to which the finances of a journey- 
man printer were wholly unequal ; and in 
conjunction with Mr. George Fulton, 
another journeyman printer, (afterwards 
distinguished as a teacher in Edinburgh,) 
he came to the prudent resolution of 
quitting Edinburgh. A printing concern 
had been commenced by a Mr. Jackson, 
at Dumfries, the first of the kind estab- 
lished in that place, and thither Salmon 
and Fulton bent their steps, in the hopes 
of obtaining employment. In this they 
were not disappointed ; they were both 
immediately engaged. 

For Salmon, this change was produc- 
tive of none of its anticipated good. 





He had neither the disposition nor the 
fortitude to resist the fascinations of so- 
ciety, and his poetic and convivial talents 
soon made his acquaintance as much cul- 
tivated in Dumfries, as it had been in 
Edinburgh. He found he had only 
changed a larger circle of dissipation fora 
smaller, in which the syren pleasure held 
him more closely within her grasp. The 
society in which he here mixed was of a 
better description, in point of rank, than 
that of Edinburgh, but in other respects 
it wasa great deal worse. Habits of 
drinking and idling prevailed at this pe- 
riod among the young men of Dumfries, 
to an extent unequalled perhaps in any 
other town in Scotland. The narrow- 
ness of Salmon’s finances compelled him 
to partake wiih some reserve in their 
libations ; yet occasions would occar, 
when, abandoning himself to the impulse 
of the moment, he would vie with them 





was the name of one whom Ferguson not 


in their worst excesses. 








THE MINERVA. 


Among the friends whom he had left 
at Edinburgh, there was none his separa- 
tion from whom he more regretted than 
Robert Ferguson ; and it would seem 
that the regard had been mutual. Salmon 
had not been long at Dumfries when he 
was surprised one afternoon by the sight 
of his old friend bursting in upon him, 
attired in a light walking dress, and cov- 
ered all over with dust. Ferguson had 
walked all the way from Edinburgh to 
see him, a distance of 80 miles. 

At the suggestion of some of the more 
prudent of his gay companions, Salmon 
issued proposals for publishing a collec- 
tion of his poetical effusions, under the 
modest title of ‘‘ Poems by a Printer.” 
From the misfortunes which afterwards 
befell him, this collection never saw the 
light; but there is reason to believe 
that he had accumulated a sufficient num- 
ber of poems to have formed a very res- 
pectable volume. Whatever prospects 
of poetical renown Salmon may have 
formed, one night of fatal dissipation 
came and destroyed them all! In a fit 
of intoxication, he fell into the company 
of a recruiting sergeant, and the same 
friend who had last seen him with a 
white cockade in a paper cap, working at 
press to the songof ‘‘The crown is 
Charlie’s right, is it no? is it no?” saw 
him next morning enlisted under the 
black cockade, or, as Salmon was wont 
with other jacobites to call it, the curse 
of God. Poor Salmon! when asked by 
one of his friends how he could have 
been misled, he answered with a smile 
at his own simplicity, “I listed for a 
lieutenant.” 

The regiment in which he had enlist- 
ed was the Seaforth Highlanders, and 
without waiting to excite what he dread- 
ed more than the bitterest reproach, the 
commiseration of pretended friends, he 
hastened to join it. In the memorable 
mutiny which some time afterwards broke 
out in this regiment at Edinburgh, when 
they seized possession of Arthur’s Seat, 
and set the power of government at defi- 
ance, Salmon is said to have been called, 
in consequence of his knowledge of Eng- 
lish and his superior address, to take the 
management for his comrades of the ne- 
gotiation which ensued for their return 
to duty. The regiment was ultimately 
embarked for India, and Salmon was 
heard of no more. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


——-— Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By seaand shore, each mute and living thing. 











Rise and Progress of Chemical Science. 
No. I. 


Chemistry, considered as a science, is 
only of modern origin. Many of the 
arts, the processes of which chemistry 
undertakes to explain, and has greatly 
improved, were discovered at an early 
period in history ; but they were merely 
lucky inventions, followed merely as arts, 
without any knowledge of the principles 
or properties of matter by which the 
processes might be illustrated or improv- 
ed. Much labour must have been be- 
stowed, and many important facts observ- 
ed and collected, which in future times 
were to be the foundation of science. 
The same observation may justly be ap- 
plied to the labours of the alchemists in 
the middle ages, who in the ardent pur- 
suit of the Philosopher’s Stone and the 
Elixir of Life, left no process unattempt- 
ed, no mixture untried, and persevered 
in their operations with a patience which 
could have been produced only by the 
intense anxiety to make the important 
discovery which they imagined possible, 
and from which they expected to derive 
unbounded good. 

Some of the arts, in the practice of 
which the moderns are still very far from 
perfection, were in use amongst the ear- 
liest nations on record. The arts of me- 
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tallurgy, dying, and pottery, were a very 
early invention, and most nations, even 
those in a state of comparative barba- 
rism, in every part of the world, are 
found to be more or less acquainted with 
them. Several chemical processes of a 
difficult and abstruse kind, have, indeed, 
been exercised by nations in times of 
very remote antiquity, as we learn from 
the evidence given of the skill of Tubal 
Cain, and the dissolution of the Golden 
Calf by Moses. .The art of fermenta- 
tion, or of making wine, was known in 
ancient times ; as is proved by the in- 
toxication of Noah, there being no ine- 
briating quality in the unfermented juice 
of the grape. The Egyptians were very 
early acquainted with the preparation of 
wine, as is proved by the tradition of 
Osiris, or Bacchus, having traversed the 
globe for the purpose of teaching it to all 
nations: they were also skilled in the 
manufacturing of metals, in medicinal 
chemistry, and in the art ofembalming dead 
bodies, long before the time of Moses ; 
as appears from the mention made of 
Joseph’s cup, and from the physicians be- 
ing ordered to embalm the body of Jacob. 
They practised also the arts of dying, and 
of making coloured glass, ata very ear- 
ly period; as has been gathered, not 
only from the testimony of Strabo, but 
from the relics found with their mummies, 
and from the glass beads with which these 
mummies are sometimes studded. The 
late discoveries of Belzoni, also, prove, © 
that in the preparation of coloors, the 
ancient Egyptians were unrivalled ; for, 
on opening some of the royal tombs 
which had, for ages, been buried under 
a great depth of sand, the walls were 
found to be covered by paintings of the 
most brilliant and permanent hues: in- 
deed, superior to any thing produced in 
modern times. The far-famed purple of 
Tyre is another proof of the perfection 
to which the art of dying had been carri- 
ed ; and their intercourse with the Cor- 
nish miners may be considered a proba- 
ble evidence of a solution of tin being 
used by the Tyrians for that purpose. 
Wootz, silk-dying, apna a gun- 
powder, and other muanufactures, in 
China and India, must have been discov- 
ered and brought to their present state of 
perfection at avery early period ; for it 
must be remembered, that in these coun- 
tries the state of the arts has long been 
what it is at the present moment. This 
we learn from their own writings, and 
from the well-known habits of the Chi- 
nese and Indians to produce little or no 
change in their social and other institu- 
tions, after they have once attained the 
desired end. 


In the processes of the arts necessary 
for the preparation of colours, the Egyp- 
tians and the Greeks attained a perfec- 
tion unknown to modern times. The 
vivid freshness of the paintings in the 
tombs of the ancient Egyptians, which 
have lately been examined, astonishes 
every beholder; and atter several thou- 
sand years they appear as if finished but 
yesterday. The same observation will 
apply to the paintings on the walls of the 
houses inthe town of Pompeii, near Na- 
ples, which for so many centuries was 
buried under the ashes of Mount Vesu- 
vius. 

The fashion of Aaron’s garments elear- 
ly indicates that the arts of metallurgy ; 
of dying leather red, and linen blue, 
purple, and scarlet; also of distinguish- 
ing, and engraving precious stones, were 
practised among the Israelites of old. 
These arts, they had, doubtless, learned 
in Egypt, which, at that time, was the 
emporium of every, known science and 


art. ; 

The Greeks, as described by Homer, 
do not appear to have made great pro- 
gress in the arts connected with chemis- 
try. They were unacquainted with iron; 
their arms and utensils being made of 
brass. At the period of the greatest 
glory of the Greeks, their attention does 


























not seem to have been particularly di- 
rected to these subjects; and their men 
of science either occupied themselves 
with disputes on metaphysical topics, or 
if they turned their attention to physics, 
they pursued a similar course, and in- 
stead of making researches into the ope- 
rations of nature, and of investigating by 
experiment, they preferred to devise the- 
ories in the closet, which furnished sub- 
jects of dispute. Occasionally, however, 
we meet with some happy conjectures in 
their works. Thus Thales supposed 
water to be a compound body, formed of 
a highly inflammable principle, and the 
chief promoter of combustion ; which 
is not very far trom what is now known 
to be the case, water being compounded 
of oxygen and hydrogen gases, both of 
them inflammable ; and oxygen being the 
chief supporter of combustion. He also 
believed fire to be the result of the vivid 
motion of the particles of bodies. 


Prognostications on the Weather. 


Mr. Kirwan has laid down the follow- 
ing plan, from observations that have 
been made in England, during a period 
of 112 years; namely, 1677 to 1789, 
vide ** Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy,” vol. vy. 1. When no storm 
has either preceded or followed the ver- 
nal equinox, the succeeding summer is 
in general dry, or at least so, five times 
out of six. 2. If a storm happen from 
an easterly point, on the 19th, 2uth, or 
2ist day of May, the ensuing summer 
will, four times in five, be also dry. The 
same event generally takes place if a 
storm arise on the 25th, 26th,or 27th days 
‘of March, in any point of the compass. 
3. Should there be a storm, either at 
south-west or at west-south-west, ov the 
19th, 20th, or the 19th, 20th, 21st, or 22d 
of March, the following summer is wet five 
times out of six. In England, if the win- 
ters and springs be dry, they are mostly 
cold; but if norst, they are generally warm; 
onthe contrary,dry summers and autumns 
are usually hot; as moist summers are cold. 
Thus, if the humidity and dryness of a 
particular dry season be determined, atol- 
erably correct idea may be formed res- 
pecting its temperature. To these indica- 
tions may be added the following maxivus ; 
which being the result of observations 
made by accurate inquirers, may so far 
be depended upon as they will afford a 
criterion of the mildness or severity, and 
of the dryness or moisture of future sea- 
sons. 2. A moist autumn, succeeded by 
a mild winter, is generally followed by a 
dry and cold spring; in consequence of 
which, vegetation is generally retarded. 
2d. Should the summer be uncommonly 
wet, the succeeding winter will be se- 
vere ; because the heat or warmth of 
the earth will be carried off by such un- 
usual evaporation. Farther, wet sum- 
mers are mostly attended with an in- 
creased quantity of fruit on the white- 
thorn, and dog-rose ; nay, the uncommon 
fruitfulness of these shrubs is considered 
asthe presage of an intensely cold winter. 
3. A severe winter is always indicated by 
the appearance of cranes and other birds 
of passage, at an early period in autumn 
—because they never migrate southward 
till the cold season has commenced in the 
northern regions. 4. If frequent show- 
ers fall in the month of September, it sel- 
dom rains in May, andi the reverse. 5. 
On the other hand, when the wind often 
blows from the south-west, during eithe: 
summer or autumn, when the air is un- 
usually cold for the season, both to our 
sensations and by the thermometer ; at 
the same time the mercury being low in 
the barometer : under these conditions a 
profuse fall of rain may be expected 6. 
Great storms, rains, or other violent 
commotions of the clouds, produce a kind 
of crisis in the atmosphere ; so that they 
are attended with a regular succession 
either of fine or bad weather for some 
months, Lastly, an unproductive year 











severe winter. 
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On newly discovered Animal Acids. 

BY M. CHEVREUL. 
M. Chevreul bas described in the An- 
nales de Chimie five new animal acids to 
which he has given the names of butiric 
acid, capric acid, caproic acid, hircic acid, 
and phocenic acid. 
The butirie acid is the odorous princi- 
ple to which soap, mace with the butter 
of cow’s milk, and the butter itself, more 
particularly owe their smell, but not 
entirely, for these bodies contain the 
caproic acid, which also impart some 
odour to them. Butiric acid has, how- 
ever, much the strongest odour, re- 
sembling when concentrated, the smell 
of strong butter and acetic acid ; but 
when the acid is dilute, it smells like 
butter. The taste of -this acid is at first 
hot, and afterwards sweetish, resembling 
that of nitric and muriatic ether. The 
butiric acid is colourless and fluid, and 
does not solidify at 15° of Fahr and at 
77° its specific gravity is 0.9675. In 
the state uf hydrate it requires a higher 
temperature to boil it than water, and 
distils unchanged. It unites in all pro- 
portions with water, and when diluted 
with half its bulk of water, its specific 
gravity is greater than that of water 
Alcohol combines with it in all propor- 
tions. When mixed with hogs-lard, the 
butiric acid gives it the smell and taste of 
butter ; the lard soon loses its smell by 
“posure to the air. In volame it is 
composed of oxygen 3; carbon 8 ; and 
hydrogen 11. 


sources as the butiric acid, and resembles 
it in being colourless, but it has a smell 
like that of a goat. In taste it is simila: 
to that of the butiric acid. At 5° of 
Fahr. it exisis in the form of small 
crystals ; in the stste of hydrate it 
requires a higher temperature to boil it 
than water does; it distils unaltered. 
The specific gravity of capric acid at 65 
of Fahr. is 0.9103 100 parts of wate: 
dissolve only 0.12 of it, but with alcohol, 
it combines in all proportions. 

Caproic acid is procured from the 
same substance that yield the butiric and 
capric acid. It is colourless, its smell is 
not so strong as that of the capric acid, 
but it is similar in taste ; it remains liqui:l 
it 15° Fahr. and at 77°, its specific gra- 
vity is 0.923. One hundred parts of 
water dissolve 1.5 of it. and its hydrate 
distils unchanged at a higher tempera- 
ture than water: with alcohol, it unites 
in all proportions. It is composed of 
oxygen 3 vols, ; carbon 12; and hydro- 
gen 19. 

The hircie acid is the odorous princi- 
ple of soap made of mutton suet ; it exists 
in so very small a quantity, that fewer 
experiments have been made upon it 
than the preceding acids. It forms an 
hydrate, which is but little soluble in 
water, and does not solidify at 32° Fahr. | 
Its smell resembles that of the goat. 
With barytes, it forms a salt of difficult 
solubility, while with potash it produces 
a deliquescent compound. It is this 
principle which gives mutton broth its 
peculiar odour. 








Capric acid is obtained from the same), 





Phocenic acid is the odorous principle 
of fish oil soap. Itis colourless ; remains’ 
fluid at24° Fahr. It has a much stronger 
smell than either the capric or caproic! 
acids, [ts hydrate boils at a tempera- 
ture above that of water, and distils 
unchanged. Its taste resembles that of 
those already described. At 77° its 
specific gravity is 0.932; 100 parts of 
water dissolve 5,5 of phocenic acid. It 
consists of oxygen 3 vols.; carbon 10; 
and hydrogen 14, 


NEW PATENT SHIP CHAIN. 
Amongst the recent new patents in 
England, is one to Thomas Sowerby, of 
Bishopwearmouth, for a chain on a new 
and improved principle, suitable for 
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ships’ cables and other purposes. The 





common round-linked chain consists of a 
number of links anited together; the 
common oval-link chain consists of a 
number of oval-links joined together 
and the oval-link chain is sometimes 
supported by a pointed stay, or by a 
broad-ended stay. The improved chain 
consists of links, the opposite sides of 
each of which are compressed or bent 
inwards, and the sides of the link are 
held firmly together by a cross-bar of 
malleable iron passing through a block 
o! cast iron, which cross-bar is welded to 
each side of the link ; and, for the pur- 
pose of preventing the links from en- 
tangling, there are small projecting parts 
or protuberances on the inner quarters 
Opposite toeach other. ‘The block must 
be about three times the thickness of the 
cross-bar ; its length about two and a 
half times the length of the said cross- 
bar; its greatest breadth in the middle 
equal to the breadth of the cross-bar, 
and its breadth at the ends about equal 
to the diameter of the iron from which 
the link is made. The improvements 
consist, first, in making a chain of a given 
size of iron, more portable than the 
chains hitberto used for ship cables and 
moorings, which are made of the -ame 
size ofiron. It may be brought through 
a smaller hawse-pipe, may be handled 
much more conveniently, and with much 
less danger of injury to the bands ; 
secondly, the contiguous links are less 
liable to entangle, being prevented by 
the projecting parts acting against each 
other ; thirdly, one link wiil rarely, if 
ever, act as a receding power trans- 
versely on the sides of the adjoining 
link, as is frequently the case with some 
of the above-cescribed chains ; fourthly, 
it is more capable of resisting lateral 
violence, as the cross-bar which is intro- 
duced becomes, by the. operation of 
welding, of ove piece wiih the link, 
thereby preventing the middle of the 
link from distending, whilst the block 
through which the cross-bar is inserted, 
together with the cross-bar, prevents 
the sides from collapsing; the only 
space which 1s left unoccupied by the 
block and cross-bar being required for 
the free playing of the adjoining links ; 
and the improved chain will offer less 
resistance in getting up the anchor than 
any of the other chains above described. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 
em 
Pumice-stone, from its light and po- 
rous nature, and of course its very slow 
conducting power for heat, is found to be 
the best substance for a furnace, for per- 
forming experiments in fusing metals, 
particularly to those gentlemen who are 
desirous of performing chemical experi- 
ments in a parlour, upon a table, and on 


a small scale. 
~~ 


The Tides.—M. de la Place, lately 
read to the French Academy of Science 
a memoir of great importance, on the 
flux and reflux of the tides. Ever since 
1806, at the request of this profound 
mathematician, uninterapted observa- 
tions have been made at the port of 
Brest on these phenomena. M. de la 
Place has succeeded, by a rigorous ap- 








ilimoon, and local circumstances, in resolv- 


preciation of the influence of the sun and 


ing the most difficult problem respecting 
the causes of the tides. 
— 

Effect of Hot Water on Flowers.—By 
the following process, the lovers of flow- 
ers will be enabled to prolong the enjoy- 
ment of their short-lived beauty for a 
considerable period. For this purpose it 
is merely necessary to place the flowers 
in scalding water, deep enough to cover 
about one-third of the length of the stem : 
by the time the water has become cold, 
the flowers will be found erect and fresh : 
then cut of the shrivelled end of the 
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A skate has been invented, like the 
common skate in general appearance ; 
but instead of one iron it has two, witha 
set of very small brass wheels let in be- 
tween, which easily revolving, enable 
the wearer to run along with great rapidity 
on any hard level surface, and indeed to 
perform, though with less force or nice- 
ty, all the evolutions of skating. 


oe 

Cultivation of the Oak.—Another gen- 
tleman in the same county owning a large 
parcel of pocr clay land, of which he 
had never more than 5s. per acre 
per annum, planted, nine years ago, 20 
acres of it with as many acorns as pro- 
duced 544 young oaks, which were, 
about a fortnight since, valued at 11s. 
each, or the whole at 209/. 4s. The 
expense of ploughing the ground, and 
planting the acorns, was 12/. and a few 
shillings ; nor has the land let for less 
since they were planted, than it did be- 
fore. 


~_ 

Longevity.—M. Neumark, of Ratisbon, 
has just published a curious Treatise on 
the means of attaining to an advanced 
age. The examples which he has quoted 
ot persons who have lived to between 
ninety and a hundred years of age, are 
from tweive to twenty of every year in 
that interval. Those of centenaries, and 
up to a hundred and fifteen years, are 
more numerous; but the number di- 
minishes of those who have attained the 
age of from a hundred and sixteen to a 
hundred and twenty-three years, being 
not more than from four to nine. The 
examples of persons of a greater age 
than a hundred and twenty-three years, 
are naturally more rare. M. Neumark 
has quoted only one of two hundred, two 
of two hundred and ninety-seven, and 
one of three hundred and sixty, ~The 
individual who reached the last-mention- 
ed agc was called Jean de Temboribus ; 
he was equerry to Charlemagne, and 
died in Germany in 112%. It is re- 
markabie, that there are few people of 
ravk and few physicians among the cen- 
tenaries. Hippocrates avd Dufournel 
(the latter of whom died at Paris, in 

805, aged a hundred and fifteen years,) 
are almost the only ones. Among mo- 
narchs, excep: Frederic the Secoud, who 
lived to the age of seventy-six years, few 
have passed seventy. Among three hun- 
dred Popes, only seven have reachcd 
the age of erghty years. Among Philo- 
sophers who bave become old, may be 
reckoned Kepler, Bacon, Newron, Euler, 
Kant, Fontenelle, &c. Among poets, 
Sophocles, Pindar, Young, Haller, Vol- 
taire, Bodmer, Gothe, &c. The most 
numerous examples of longevity have 
been furnished by Russia, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Hungary, and Great 
Britain. —— 

The Polygonum Minus.—This is a 
kind of grass which abounds in the de 
serts of the Russian Ukraine. Towards 
the end of the month of June, it is torn 
up by the roots, which are covered with 
maggots, of an oval shape, that become 
indurated as soon as they are exposed to 
the ar. These maggots are sold by the 
spoonful to merchants. They are then 
pounded, and water, in which they are 
steeped with a little alum, assumes the 
colour of the most beautiful crimson. 
The wives of the Cossacks dye their 
thread with them; and the Russian 
merchants buy them for their wives to 
paint their faces with. The Polish Jews 
and the Americans sell large quantities 
of them to the Turks, who employ them 
in dying their silks, their moroccos, the 
tails and manes of their borses,.and their 
own hair, beards, and nails. The name 
of Coccus Polonorum has been given te 
these maggots. Dampier, in his “ Voy- 
age round the World,” speaks of them 
at the same time of cochineal. From an 
experiment made at Moscow, it appears 
that a pound of these maggots, which 
costs only one ruble, yields as much 





stems, and put them in cold water. 


rouge as half a pound of cochineal. 
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LITERATURE. 


If criticisms are wroag, they fall to the ground of 





themselves: if they are just, whatever can be said agains: 
, does no defeat them. The critics never yet hurt 
2 good work Marquis D’Anerns 





GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 


Remarks during a journey through North 
America in the years 1819, 20, 21, &c. 
By Adam Hodgson Esq. of Liverpool, 
Eng. N. York. 1823. 


We are happy to find at last one libe- 
ral and unprejudiced account of our 
country from the pen of an English tra- 
veller. Hitherto scarcely a Manchester 
cotton dealer, or Birmingham iron-mong- 
er has been sent over the water to Ame- 
rica on business relating exclusively to 
pounds, shillings, and pence, but he must 
set himself up on his return, for an intel- 
lectual traveller, and presume to obtrude 
his opinions of the character, resources, 
and policy of our government, on the 
public notice—opinions conceived by 
folly, and proclaimed by impudence. 
But folly and impudence are not the only 
recommendations of such tourists as 
Fearon and Howison ; the praiseworthy 
qualifications of ignorance, stupidity, and 
falsehood (we cannot soften the term,) 
are to be superadded. We hardly know 
whether indignation or contempt ought 
to visit their absurd and ridiculous 
misrepresentations. If we consider the 
malignity of miud which wantonly and 
causelessly asperses national character,we 
cannot but feel indignant ;—if we regard 
the worthlessness and utter stupidity of 
the books to which we allude, we cannot 
but despise. We make two exceptions— 
Some years ago Tom Moore, the Bard of 
Erin, visited this country ; was received 
with the hospitality and attention due to 
his fine genius; dined with our gentle- 
men; took tea with our ladies; sung 
some uf his own songs to willing ears ; 
sported his little figure at our parties and 
in our ball rooms; and then went back 
and laughed at us in suchagreeable satire, 
that when we peruse bis lines, we can- 
not do othetwise than forgive the offen- 
der. Moore only satirized; he did not 
falsify, nor did he misrepresent; he 
wrote for the sake of showing his own 
wit, not from a mean or malignant mo- 
tive. The other exception is Miss 
Wright, whose greatest fault in the eye 
of some of our patriotic countrymen, is 
the having praised America too much. 
We admit that she sometimes carries her 
panegyric too far, and evinces a partiali- 
ty for our country: yet if any prejudice 
be not only pardonable, but even allied to 
virtue, it is that of an amiable heart, which 
induces its possessor to think too kind- 
ly, and speak in too high praise of indi- 
vidual or of national character. Such a 
failing is not to be found in narrow, base, 
and mercenary minds ; it is the error of 
a generous spirit. Least of all should we 
judge it harshly ; we seldom have occa- 
sion to bring such a charge against Euro- 
pean writers. Their accounts of us have 
been very faithless and distorting mir- 
rors, in which we strive vainly to recog- 
nise our own faces. They tell us things 
which we know to be false; they state 
as facts what we know could not have 


LE MINERVA. 


ment must continue to be the objects of 
unmanly sarcasm, and unmerited re- 
proach. Uutil better feelings towar«s 
us shall awaken, the pert sneers, vulgar 
abuse, illiberal scorn, and base falsehoods 
of low bred scribblers and unfair review- 
ers, will be tolerated by a nation that 
ought to be our friend ; a nation too that 
is characteristically generous and mag- 
nanimous. Of Great Britain at large we 
do not complain, but of ber teurists and 
reviewers, who blind the eyes of the peo- 
ple, who falsify our country, and cherish 
a hostile spirit in them towards us. The 
people are deceived with regard to our 
character ; we blame not them, but those 
who deceive them. When the veil is 
removed, that people will do us justice, 
and yield to us those liberal and kind and 
honourable feelings which are conspicu- 
ous in their pational and individual cha- 
racter. 

We donot think that this spirit of hosti- 
lity between the two nations can be justi- 
fied, by any principle whatever. Both 
are brave, gallant and enterprising; both 
are characterized by intelligence and 
perseverance. Why should they not be 
friends? Why should they not feel and 
avow a mutual respect? When we 
have been tried, we have not proved 
ourselves unworthy. Twice, within 
less than fifty years, have we met Great 
Britain onthe land and on the ocean. 
Have we exhibited a want of military 
spirit on either occasion? Let the re- 
sult of the Revolutionary war ; let those 
who met Jackson. Brown, and Van Rens- 
selaer on land; let those who met Hull, 
Decatur, Perry, and McDonough on the 
waters, answer the question. Has our 
country produced no statesmen that enti- 
tle her to respect? Are the names of 
Jefferson, Jay, Hamilton, Gallatin, and 
Clinton unknown to English ears? Have 
we been deficient in legal worth? Let 
them look at the talent and learning of 
Kent, Story, Webster, Pinckney, and the 
lamented Van Ness. Is there no elo- 
quence in the land which gave birth to 
Patrick Henry and Gouverneur Morri= 
Is our polite literature despicable when 
the works of Charles Brockden Brown, 
of Irving, and of Cooper have been pub- 
lished and admired in the very country 
which is taught by its Reviewers to des- 
pise our intellectual character ; or is the 
American Muse harsh and unmelodious 
while Percival and Halleck wake the 
finest and the sweetest notes of her 
lyre ? 

We might, in pursuing this subject, 
produce in every branch of science and 
of mental character more, many more 


“ Names that wil] not wither;” 


but to do so, would be exceeding our 
limits, and, perhaps, trespassing on the 
time of our readers. We have instanc- 
ed enough to prove our claim to respect, 
land to disprove the assertion that ours is 
the dull clime 

** Where genuis sickens, and where fancy dies.” 


The time approaches rapidly when 
lithe Reviewers of Great Britain will be 
| compelled to acknowledge this. In spite 

of their cold sarcasms and colder praise, 
|| (for there is a kind of praise which ‘con- 





occurred ; and they give a colouring to||demns) the moral and intellectual charac- 
our manners and customs so absurd andj|ter of America is rising in the estimation 
preposterous, that the veriest idiot in|of the English people. Then let Jeffrey 
creation could detect its faithlessness, if||coftinue to sneer, Gifford to abuse, and 
you but give him an opportunity of com-||the unmannerly and low-born tribe of 
paring their assertions with the actual|the Fearons the Davis’s and the Howi- 
state of things. sons to write as many falsehoods as there 
Why is this so, and when will foreign! are lines in their books; they cannot 
journals cease to abuse, and foreign'|long blind the eye of the British public. 
travellers to asperse America? ThejjLet us not be understood as condemning 
reason is obvious: designing men, onj|Great Britain for the injurious assertions 
both sides of the Atlantic, have studious-|| which America has suffered. There is 
ly inculcated the pernicious doctrine that||a noble spirit of justice and magnanimity 
England and America are natural ene-||in the English character, and on that we 
mies: that the ocean waves between||rely with confidence for redress. 
them form a barrier of hatred, not a bond) We have been led to make these re- 
of friendship. Until this ungenerous|marks by a perusal of Mr. Hodgson’s 
and unworthy feeling be eradicated, our||volume. He appears in the character 
literature, our character, and ourgovern-|jof a benevolent traveller; a man of 


|iscendants, and companions in freedom and intelli- 





sense, feeling, candor, and impartiality,* 
His praise is that of a liberal and discern- 
ing mind, and when he condemns, it is 
from principle, not animosity. We re- 
commend his book to our readers. 
J. G. B. 
— 
ELOQUENCE. 

We had the pleasure lately of hearing 
Dr. Cumming’s introductory lecture on 
Eloquence. It is his intention to give a 
course of lectures this winter, and the 
one we attended was an explanation o 
bis plan’ After a correct and lucid 
definition of Eloquence, the Dr. drew a 
parallel between the two great masters 
Demosthenes and Cicero, giving the 
palm to the former. His plao is un- 
doubtedly judicious, and admirably calcu- 
lated to produce the effect he contem- 
plates. It comprehends an explanation 
of all the qualities necessary for true 
and genuine eloquence, and the proper 
manner of applying those qualities. It 
includes action, without which language 
is cold and ineffectual, emphasis without 


which language is monotonous, and tones|| 


which give it music and harmony; in 
fact every thing requisite for the public 
speaker will be taught and. enforced in 
these lectures. His pupils will be in- 
structed practically as well as theoretic- 
ally. 

An who have heard Dr. Cumming, 
will readily admit that there is scarcely 
a man in our country better qualified to 
lecture on this subject than himself. 
The fine and graceful elegance of his 
manner, his masterly command of lan- 
guage, his power of expression, and 
polish of thought, all qualify him for 
the undertaking.—It cannot but prosper 
under such auspices. 


The Waverly Novéls.—The Editer of 
the Boston Galaxy, has, to use a common 
phrase, ‘‘ thrown out a sprat to catcha 
gudgeon,” relative to the authorship of 
the Waverly novels. In his last week’s 
paper is the following article : 


“We have been obliged with the following 
extract of a letter from a gentleman, a student 
of divinity, in Edinburgh, to his father in 
Cambridge, dated Sept. 12, in answer to fresh 
inquiries respecting the authorship of the cele- 
brated Scotch Novels. 

‘Sir Walter Scott is (sine dubio) author of, 
the Waverly Novels. Noone disputes it here. 
The only doubt is, whether he be sole author, 
or joint with Peter , and Professor . 
I say he is soc author.” 

Considering the circle in which the letter 
writer is familiar, there can be no doubt of the 
correctness of the opinion. The'volumes cer- 
tainly appear to have the uniformity of a par- 
ticular tree. If there were grafts upon it, 
would not the leaves, as well as the fruit, differ 
a little from the stock ? 








If the opinion of a mere youth, a stu- 
dent who has been only a few years in 
Scotland, and who moves in a circle 
where, as we have already shown, it 
had been determined to conceal the 
name of the real author, and give the 
merit of the works to another, is to be 
considered decisive of the question, in 
oppositicn to the innumerable facts, cir- 
cumstances, and positive averments, in 
our former numbers, then the fact that 
Sir Walter Scott is the writer of the Wa- 
verly novels, and not Dr Greenfield, may 
be regarded as completely settled. We 
apprehend, however, that something more 
than this will be considered necessary 





* We are pleased to find that we can associate 
with Mr Hodgson, the Editor of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal, who, in a late article en 
Mr. Perkins’ New Steam Engine remarks, “It is 
due to the truth and candour of philosophical his- 
tory to mention, that Mr. Perkins is not our 
countryman; but the age of jealousy against 
America has happily gone past, and we hail, with 
sincere pleasure, any circumstance which con- 
tributes to the scientific renown of our great de- 


gence.” To this we may add the Hon. Stratford 
Canning, who carried with him, on his return to 
England, the esteem of all for his candid and 


liberal estimation of our literary and scientificlj 
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before the thinking and impartial part of 
the community can arrive at such a con- 
clusion. The following extract of a 
letter, written by Dr. Price of Philadel- 
phia, dated October Ist., to a gentleman 
in this city, will enable us to determine 
how much reliance is to be placed in the 
opinions of those who venture to decide 
so confidently on this subject : 


“We have had quite an animated discussion 
on the author of the Waverly Novels—and al- 
though my friend’s belief in Sir Walter’s being 
entitled to that honour, is considera! - 
ed by what I read to him from the Mineava, 
as well as the preface to Quentin Durward, 
he can scarcely yet be induced to relinquish - 
his old and deep rooted behef—so difficult it is 
to divest ourselves of old habits and prejudices. 
Some people seem resolutely determined to 
think as they have been accustomed to on this 
subject, in spite of the clearest evidence to the 
contrary.” 





EDITORIAL NOTICES, 


—_ 

No. 35. of Vol.{1. of the MivERVA will contain 
the following articles ; 

PoruLAR TauEs.—Clara and Leontine. 
Nina, or the Maniac of Villenewve. 

THe TRAVELLER.—The Discovery of the 
Island of Madeira, 

THe Drama.—Present state of the French 
Drama. No.1. 

BIOGRAPHY.— Memoirs of Marsh Alexander 
Boyd. 

ARTS AND ScigncEs.—Rise and Progress of 
Chemical Science. No. Il. New Patent Ship 
Chain. Scientific and Literary Notices from 
Foreign Journais. Natural History. 

LITERATURE.——Disqusitions on Oriental 
Literature. No. til. 

Portry.-—On the death of Miss Ann B. 
Chamberlain; by “G.” Written in a romantic 
glen on the coast of Ayrshire; by “ Frances 
Wright :” with other pieces. ; 

GLEANER, ReEcornD, Enigmas, Curono- 
LOGY. 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.—-Several of the arti- 
cles sent us by “S, H.” have already been pub- 
lished in the MinERVA, and the others are inad- 
missible as we do not, when we know it, publish 
any thing that has previously appeared in the 
American papers. 

We are perfectly aware of the “ difficulty,” al- 
luded to by “ Teazler & Co.” We wish them, 
however, to band us the “‘ essays” said to be in 
their possession, as these, we have no doubt, 
would be sufficient to decide the question as it 
ought to be decided, 

The lines on “* Memory” appear to have been 
written by one familiar with the Muses; but who, 
in this instance, has not been highly favow ed by 
their inspiration. Will* Ciris” favour us with an 
interview. 











institutions, 


THE RECORD. 


A thing of Shred: anc Patches! 











The prize of $100, offered by the Ladies of 
New-York for the best essay on the materials 
composing the Grecian Wreath has been 
awarded to Professor Anthon, of Columbia 
College, who contended for the Olive. 


A large chart is published, entitled a con- 
cise view of the United States, their situation, 
extent, boundaries, population, divisions, &c. 
by Samuel Parmenter. 

Since tue short period of opening the canal, 
320 boats have arrived from the west, laden 
with produce of all kinds. 


The use of molasses is recommended by 
Dr. Mitchill, in fattening cattle and poultry, 
which it increases in size, and communi¢ates 
a fine flavour to their meat. 

Colonel Fairman, of Philadelphia, has just 
completed, and is about offering to public pa- 
tronage, an elegant engraving of Washington, 
from a drawing by Trott from Stewart’s cele- 
brated picture. 

——S 
MARRIED, 

Capt. James Clark to Miss Maria Hughes. 

Mr. Randel Smith to Miss Catharine Small, 

Mr. Daniel Ewen 30 Miss Maria Pingree, 

Mr. Charles Griffin to Miss Mary Squires, 

DIED, 

Mrs. Rachel Gender, aged 42 years, 

Mr. John Mott, aged 68 years. 

Mr. Stephen Baxter, aged 45 years, 

Miss Jane Eliza Freaks, aged 17 ) earg, 








POETRY. 
**Itis the gift of POETRY to ballow every plaee in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an ~ An more 


exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical thao the blush of morning.” 


We Jay the following poem before our readers, with po 
ordinary gratification. Who “Clio” may be we know 
not, but that he is worthy * Laurea donandus Apollina- 
ri” will be aliowed by ali who read his lines. They 
evince tive talent, polished taste, and a just conception 
of the bards he bas portrayed in so masterly a manner. 
it will be seeu that the first strophe is in imitation of 
Collins’ celebrated Ove on the Passions. The third 
stanza is a beau iful description of the inspired e38 
whose straius are -‘ more golden than gold itself ;" (Sir 
nigh | aad m allusion in the last “= “e - ori 
gin of the Queen of love, the * momacheer abavar’ 
Agecd vra” is exquisite, $ 
© teuder our thasks to the unknown author, and as- 
sure hig that we shall ever welcome Lim to our columns. 


cones be much pleased to have un juterview with 





For the Minerva. : 


When first the Muses struck the lyre, 
And roused the raptures of their choir, 
The Poets came, enchanted round, 
Rapt in the ecstasy of sound. 
New tumults agitate their souls, 
As music's varying torrent rolls. 
Now flow’d the smooth stream from its heavenly spring 
With silver sound aud gentle murmuring ; 
Now in loud surges dashed impetuous on, 
Rough in its course and thundering as it run! 
The passions own the enchauting spell, 
Obey its power and meet the swell. 
Now Love with half-shut eye reposes 
Upon a fragrant bed of roses, 
Aad sinking in sweet languid fires, 
lo softest languishings expires. 
And pow ambition mounts bis car, 
Drawn by flaming steeds of war, 
Fancies nation’s lost and woa 
By his single arm alone ! 
Now Sorrow heaves his anguish'd throe, 
Now Joy leaps wild with raptured glow; 
Revenge rolls round his orbs of fire, 
That seem to burst with swelling ire; 
And Pity’s soft cerulean eye, 
Assumes a more angelic dye. 
The heavenly flame the Poets caught, 
And glowing with expanding thought, 
he instruments they ravished from the choles, 
Aud ihus in turn they swept the sounding lyre. 


First Homes seized it and arose— 
His soul with flame of genius glows ; 
Though dim hiseye, yet far more bright 
Than e’er was Fancy's plastic light, 
That shone the deathleys glory of his mind. 
And showed both rea! shapes and imaged things, 
The immortal host of heaven, man's various kind 
And being his creative genius sings. 
Ife tells the manoers of his day, 
Of shepherd kinds and distaff queens, 
Great without pomp or proud array, 
And heroes, though with humble means. 
W ith softest touches o’er the harmonious strings, 
Of Hector’s parting tenderness he sings— 
While folds his spouse the lovely star of Troy,* 
Close to her bosom clings the frighted boy, 
iil, the bright helmet fallen, he calmly hears 





fis father’s blessing. ‘mid his mother's tears ! 
Hark ! a louder strain 
Is beard aloag the plain ; 
Achilles’ wrath inspires 
The Poet's kindling fires 
See around the walls, 
Where the heroe fa! ls, 
The warlike car, 
Like thunder far, 
fo rolling terror drags along the plain, 
His mangled body to Patroclus’ manes slain! 


List, through the Lesbian groves a plaintive sound 
Biends with the music of the beauteous maids, 
Who chant their soft notes through the vineyards round, 
Where every mild volumptuous breeze pervades. 
W ith sweetness sad that gives complaint a charm, 
Saprno her long loved Phaon’s coldness sighs; 
Wild with despair, and with her passion warm, 
She >*aks her lyre, to Leucas’ mount she flies, 
Aud whe... herself into the ocean's wave — 
Aad beauty, where it had its birth, now found its grave. 


Behold the Theban Pixpaa, on whose lip 
The bee had left its honied sweetness, 
Whose infant tongue had early learned to lisp 
The nectar dews that bave such fleetness, 
As his bero’s triumph proud, 
So bis strains are wild and loud, 
And they dash like the courser amain, 
With thundering hoof and wind-driven mane, 
Rolling on, rolling on, impetuously free, 
Jn numbers as loose asthe courser can be ! 
The Poet on Daedalean wings} 
Mounts the azure height of air, 
To fame’s immortal temple springs 
To seize the crowns that dazzle there, 
And bring them for bis hero's brow, 
Where they'll for ever shine as now : 





* —arlxtoy asips xard. MN. %. v. 401. 
Vid. Athen—&. Paus. 1. c. 8. 

--Ceratis ope Daedalea. 

| Nitijur pennis.—Hor. }. 4. od. 2. 


~ 





THE WINEKVA. 


What wanton strains assail my 


How different are the notes I hear! 


ear? 


Behold where on a couch of flowers, 
Spread in the most elysian bowers, 


The soft ANAcKEON reposes, 
Twines for his boy a crown of 


roses, 


And binds bis brow with ivy wreaths, 
And fondly o’er the goblet breaties 
A wanton song, then strikes the lyre, 
And kindies in bis veins the wild lascivious fire! 


Escavwvs left the crimson field, 


Threw down the sword he’d learned to wield, 
And ferce in warlike armour clad, 
With looks disordered, wild and sad, 
He grasped the lyre aad hastening to the stage, 
Changed, for the trump of war's terrific rage, 
Its silver sound, and struck a note to thrill 


The inmost bosom were it e’er soc 


bill! 


See how he conjures up his awful forms, 
Dread as the midnight spirit of the storms, 
That sweep in horrid masks the magic stage, 
And freeze with terror or inflame with rage ‘* 


Alternate now Evaipipes 
Strikes, with his rival Sornoct 
The tragic lyre, and sings a strain 


3, 


’ 


That heard upon Sicilia’s plain, 


Dissoives the fetters of the slave, 


t 


Or melts the fierceness of the brave, 
Who, soothed by Pity’s tender breathing measure, 
Drops from his hand the madly quivering lance! 
Or, moved by Love, falls on the lap of pleasure, 
And sinks in imaged bliss and pleasing trance : 


Or, when the other takes the ly 
Burning with heroic fire, 
Fights the imaginary foe, 


re, 


Triumphs in carnage and in woe! 


Flow the strains of sweet Menan 


DER, 


Pure as the crystal streams meander, 
But like those streams absorbed in Afric’s clime, 


They’re suok in th’ all-o’erwhelming 


sands of time! 


But Tenence tasted ere they fled, 
And drank at the pure fountain head. 


On Tiber’s banks, what notes are those, 


So sweetly wafted by the breeze 


T hat fans the grove at evening's close, 
Combining sounds to charm and please * 
CatTuLuus, thou art fancy’s child, 


Fancy tender, soft and wild, 
And sentiment to thee is given 


The soul-o’erwheiming thrillfrom heaven ! 


Hark ! on the Manrvuan plains, with sylvan sound, 


Anoaten reed delights the swains aro 
Till, kindling wh a more heroic fire 
The Poet took the loftier nobler lyre 

See his mild eye is raised unto the 


und; 


’ 


sky; 


Loose flow his golden tresses in the gale— 
He sings the trance of love, how lovers die, 
Their mild complaint, or their heart-rending wail. 


Now Giercer flames his eye—more 


wild his gaze~— 


He sings war's tumult and the battle’s blaze, 
The wreck of cities and the crush of realms, 


Which ope wide ruin in its sweep o° 


erwhelms ! 


Trembling ai that trumpet’s roar, 
The death-knell of Kome’s liberty, 
When on the Macedonian shore, 


‘The ‘last of Romans” close 


d his eye, 


Honace retired to Anio’s headlong food,; 


And struck his lyre along the Albu 
Now with ANnacaegon, in lasciviou 


nean wood; 
3 play, 


In myrtle chains he wantons out the day 
Then bursts the silk bands and on seraph wings, 
To proud sublimity with Pinpar springs ! 


What pensive notes along the Eux 


ine roll? 


W hat bosom-melting throes are thus expressed? 


What sad repinings cut the inmost 
W hat deep-drawon sighs thus hea 
Ah! the poor Exile|] weeps his lo 
Driven from companionship of 


soul? 

ve the swelliog 
neliness, [{breast? 
nan and art; 


Now he, whose strains were once of love and bliss, 


Wails in the sadness of a broken 


heart! 


Numerous were those who now assumed the lyre, 
But yet they touched it with decreasing fire, 


Till in Cimmeriaa darkness whelm 


ed at length, 


The soul lost fancy, and the mind lost strength; 
The Muses slept—the lyre neglected long, 


Breathed not the magic ecstasy of 


song, 


Till roused at last upon Italia’s plains, 


It waked the slumbering music of 


its strains. 


What heavenly language that I hear? 


How soft it falls upon the ear! 


How sweet it melts upon the tongue, 


Into the melody of song ! 


With nervous hand, like those of old, 


Dayte sweeps the chords as bo! 
And feels the ancieot flame re 
By Virgil led and genius" light, 


d, 
turning; 


He plunges down the abyss of night, 
Where hell's dark circles fierce are burning ; 
Then wafted on a seraph’s mounting wings, 


Up to the bowers of Paradise he 
And soars to realms by Fancy o 
The home of virtue and the tbr: 


List through the softness of luxuri 


springs, 
nly trod, 
one of God ! 


ous charms, 


The beauteous scenery of retired VaucLuse, 


Where solitude the lover's fancy 
And nature’s self is an inspiring 


warms, 
Muse; 

















* Vid. Val. Max. 9. c. !2,&n,. Hor Del Ar Po. 279. 


+ Diod. 13. 

¢t Vid. Ann. Tac. 
§ Hor. Lb. 1. Od. 7. 
l) Ovid. 





Sings of the raptures he can ne’er enjoy, 
Imagines charms he ne’er can taste or know, 

Of real Laura or of fency’s toy. 
He sings the triumph of all-eonquering Love,* 
In whose long train the staves of passion move; 
How Time's dark wing broods o’er the sky of fame, 
And shades the transient glimmering of our name,t 
And when Death’s ruin bas earth's centre riven, 
Love so divine on eart|), shall live in heaven;{ 


Whose song is of proud knights and dames? 
The fury of Orlando's flames ? 

Of tilts and tournaments so dear 

To Paynim and to Cavalier? 

'Tis Aniosto—see his eye, 

Rolling in frenzied ecstasy, 

While ever varying visions change, 

Before its wild excursive range! 


T asso, touched with th’ epic fire 
Shed o'er the Greek and Roman lyre, 
Revived the heroic song again, 
That long had hushed its lofty strair. 
When the hoarse clangors of heli’s trumpet sound, 
And shake the spacious cells of horror round, 
Full rolis the verse ani echoes sense resound.§ 
to too when Tancrec, inthe Blessed Isle, 
The pear! of virtue melts in woman’s smile, 
Murmurs sweet transport in the softest sighs, 
And drinks in rapture from Armida’s eyes! b 


Then on Britannia’s sea-beat shore, 

Where cliffs in frowning majesty 
Re-echo to the billow’s roar, 

As whirlwinds sweep the troubled sea, 

Hurl the cloud-mantle of the storm 

In dark folds round its spirii’s form, 

Seated in view of mocking woe 

And elemental rage, below, 

SuaksPeane strikes the (ragic strings, 

And from the lyre those numbers flings, 
That search the inmost feelings of the soul, 
And melt, freeze, terrify beyond control! 

See Authony o’er Cesar sadly bend, 
And deep afflicted mourn his murdered friend, 
Lift the torn robe and show the gushing wound, 
And call to vengeance all «sembled round! 
See Glo’ster’s heart in life’s last moment's bleed, 
For Edward’s murder, and ambition's meed, 
When ‘mid the stiliness of the midnight hour, 
The veugeful images around him lower! 
Next Mi.ton “rose, his hand to try,” 
Swift seized the lyre and rode sublime, 
** On seraph wings of ecstasy 
And passed the flaming bounds of time !"|| 
The sapphire blaze of heaven he saw, 
The involving cloud of goid withdraw, 
The damiog car of Christ appear, 
The bostseraphie glowing near! 
Then sailing down the azure deep of air 
In majesty of woe, saw Satan rise; 
Flash at his voice the sword’s revengeful glare, 
That dared to threat the glory of the skies! 


Boldiy Dayprn sweeps the chords, 
And pours the flood of music strong; 
Witb glowing thoughts aad burning words, 
He speaks the raptures of the song. 
The spirit of the Mantuan bard, 
Hovered o'er and smiled regard ; 
And waved his golden locks in pleasure, 
Listening to the heavenly measure; 
While o’er his cheek the blusa of modest joy 
Beamed like the radiance of the coming morn; 
With mein as kind as winning Loves employ, 
He placed the laurels by the Poet worn! 








Hark! sweet warbling through the air, 
The melting notes of Pore resound; 
The Loves with dewy eyes smile fair, 
The blue-zoned Graces dance around. 
The Sylphs on silken wings arise, 
Through golden clouds and beamy skies; 
Their glittering robes float inthe gales, 
Their voices trembie through the vales, 
Mild as the eifulgeuce of an autumn’s day, 
Soft as the dawning of young beau y's bloom, 
Sweet as the transport of love's earliest sway, 
So to the soul his heavenly measures eome. 


Tomson sings the varying year, 
And tunes the lyre to nature’s charms, 
Whose image to his soul so dear, 
Inspires his thought, his fancy warms, 
And wakes the flame of Liberty, 
| That nature meantshould boldly glow 
| In every breast, though oft it be 
| Damped by Oppression’s chilling blow. 
Thus Albion's bards with generous ardeur burn, 
And wany came to take the lyre in turn. 
At length the Genivs of ConumBia rose— 
Pure was ber breast as Andes’ deathless snows; 
The noble pride of independeuce bold, 
Her piercing eye and lofty carriage told. 
She grasps the lyre which to her sons she brings— 
But bush—unor yet tell how they sweep the strings. 
Criio 





# Vid. Trionfo d’ Amore. della Morte, &c. op Pet. 
t Un dubbio verno, un instabil sereno 


¢ Orche fia dunque, a riverderia in cielo?—Tri. del. Div. 
in any language 


{| Nor second he that rose sublime &e.—Gray, 
{ Gray imitated. 




















E vastra fama; e pocanebbia il rompe. Tri. del. Tem. | 


§ Chiama gli abritator &e. Geru. lib. Can. 4lines, that! 
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CHRONOLOGY. 
The Christian /Era. 


1778 The British evacuating Philadelphia, wera 
repulsed at Monmouth with great loss. 
—— DEstaign arrived from France to assist 

the Americans with 15 sail of the line. 

-—— An engagement fought off Brest between 

the English fleet, commanded by Admiral 

Keppel, and the French fleet under Count 

d’Orivillers. 

—— Savannah taken by the British. 

—— Dominica taken by the French. 

—— Pondicherri and St. Lucia taken by the 
English. 

1779 Grenada and St. Vincent taken by the 
French. 

—— The French under d’Estaign, and the 
Americans under Lensoln, were repulsed 

before Savan nah. 

1780 Admiral Rodney took seven Spanish ships 
of the line ; threw supplies into Gibraltar ; 

and fought three indecisive engagements 

with the French fleet in the West-Indies. 

——— Dreadful riots in London, headed by Lord 
George Gordon against the Catholics, &c. 

—— Rhode Island forsaken by the British, and 

Charlestown taken with all the garrison. 

—— Lord Cornwallis defeated by the Americans 

at Camden. 

——— Major Andre executed by the Americans as 

a spy. General Arnold having treated with 

the British to betray his post, made his es- 

cape. 

—— England declared war against Holland. 

1781 The Spaniards made themselves masters of 

West Florida. 

—— St. Eustatia taken by Admiral Rodney, and 
retaken by the French. 

-—— Battle of Guildford in Carolina, where the 

British under Lord Cornwallis kept the 

field, but with an immense loss. 

1781 A bloody engagement between an English 
squadron under the command of Admiral 

Parker, and a Dutch squadron commanded 

by Admiral Zootman, off the Dogger-Bank. 

—— Engagement at Eutau Springs, where 
Greene, the American general, routed the 

British forces. 

—— Lord Cornwallis surrendered York town, 
with himself and troops. 

1782 Trincomalée and St. Christopher's taken 

by the French. 

——— Minorca surrendered to the Spaniards. 

—— Admiral Rodney totally defeated the 

French fleet, under Count de Grasse: took 

the Admiral and his flag ship, the Ville de 

Paris of 110 guns. 

—— The Spaniards defeated in their grand at- 

tack upon Gibraltar, and thei: floating bat- 

teries destroyed by General Elliott. 

—— Treaty concluded between the Republic of 

Holland aud the United States of America. 

—— Great Britain acknowledged the indepen- 

dence of the American States. New-York 

was evacuated. Washingten resigned his 
command ; gave in his accounts, and re- 

tired. . 

1783 Preliminary articles of peace signed at 

Versailles, between Great Britain, France, 

and Spain, 

—— The Order of St Patrick instituted. 

—— Dreadful earthquakes in Calabria and 

Sicily. 

—— Definitive treaty of peace between Great 

Britain, France, Spain, and the United 

States cf America. 

—— Coalition of the Ministry of L« 

and Mr, Fox. 

—— Mr. Pitt, then very young, entered, and 
appointed minister. 

1784 Treaty of Peace between England and 
Holland. 

1785 Mr. Bianchard and Dr. Jefferies went from 
Dover to Calais in an air balloon. 

—— Mr. Pitt’s plan for a parliamentary reform, 
and his bill for settling the Commerce of 
Ireland, were both rejected. 

1786 A million annually set apart towards the 
reduction of the national debt of Great 
Britain. 

—— A commercial treaty between Great Britain 
and France. 

1787 Washington chosen president of the Con- 
vention at Philadelphia. A Federal Con- 
stitution agreed on for the United States of 
Aiwerica. The New Congress chose Wash- 
ington Presideut of the United Statese 

—— Disturbances in Holland, for and against 
the House of Orange, quelled by Prussian 
tioops. 

——— Impeachment of Warren Hastings carried 
on far several years by the British Com- 
mons before the House of Peers. 

— The abolition of the Slave Trade was much 
agitated in and out of Parliment. 

—— Quarrel of the English government with 

Spain, about the trade of Nootka Sound, 
on the North-West coast of America. Mat- 
ters were soon accommodated. 
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